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CHAPTER 1 



AIMS OF THE STiX)Y AND REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



Throughout our history, isolation has been a constant problem. Despite population 
growth and the development of sophisticated networks of transportation and communi- 
cations, many of the basic disabilities of living and working in rural and isolated areas 
remain. Today, because of these developments, we are probably much more aware of 
the discrepancies that exist between coastal/urban and rural/isolated living than ever 
before. 

Increased personal affluence, mobility, changes in the economic and workforce struc- 
ture, and the greatly increased participation of women in paid employment over the 
past two decades have sharply revealed ifsues and problems faced by individuals, 
communities, and industries in the more remote regions of the state and Australia, 
From the first itinerant teachers to the most recent satellite trials and Distance Edu- 
cation Centres, the Queensland Department of Education has been innovative and 
flexible in seeking to meet the needs of isolated school children. In many areas of 
the provision of education for children in isolated areas this state has been at the 
very forefront of development. 

No/withstanding the best endeavours of the past, the problems and needs of today 
must be clearly defined, measured, and communicated to those in positions best placed 
to Implement change. As this chapter documents, many recent reports have 
commented and recommended on issues related to the quality and delivery of 
education in rural and isolated areas of Australia. One such issue is that of appro- 
priately preparing teachers for service in isolated areas; another is the problem of 
attracting teachers to, and retaining teachers in, these remote places. 

1.1 Aims of the study 

This study aims to provide an insight into the problems and needs of teachers 
throughout Queensland, with special reference to rural and isolated areas. The 
findings may prove useful to those involved in the pre-service preparation of primary 
and secondary teachers, administrators in schools, and providers of in-service courses, 
and may ultimately lead to an enhancement of the quality of education afforded to 
children in isolated a^'eas. 

Involving as it did a wide spectrum of interested and knowledgeable people, this 
study brings together experience and opinion from all levels of the education system 
and from numerous communities in which the day-to-day realities of education assume 
personal dimensions. The report seeks io represent the situation as it is and to bring 
forward appropriate comments and recomnrendations which should assist in shaping the 
provi:ions and practices of the future. 

1.2 Review of the literature 
1.2.1 Introduction 

The last ten or so years have seen an increased interest in rural education 
among educators and social scientists in various fields, both in Australia and overseas. 

In Australia, problems in rural education have been noted in such national 
reports as those of the 1976 Commission of Inquiry into Poverty, the 1980 National In - 
quiry into Teacher Education and the Schools Commission's Report for the Triennium 
1982-1984. In addition, a number of studies, inquiries and conferences have occurred 
within the individual states. As Tomlinson (1985) points out, the Australian literature 

1. 



is limited, most reports being in-house documents of the various State Departments of 
Education. 

While earlier studies focused on educational disadvantages of rurality, studies 
undertaken in the 1980s (e.g. those done as part of an OECD-lnitioted proicct on rural 
education) have indicated rural schools should be viewed as different fror.i rother than 
inferior to metropolitan schools. 

This review presents relevant findings of selected Australian research reports 
and inquiries dating mainly from the mid-1970s fo the present. The findings relevant 
to this study are presented under the following headings: 

The context of rural education 

school and pupil characteristics 
teac^"3r characteristics 
school-community relationships 

Selection of teachers for rural schools 

Pre-service education of teachers for rural schools 

Induction and in-service education of rural teachers 

Other support services and conditions tor rural teachers. 

The stbject of distance teaching is not addressed in this review, nor are 
findings concerned specifically with particular groups of rural children (e.g. Abo- 
riginals, girlo, gifted children and the handicapped). 

1.2.2 The context of rural education 

School and pupil characteristics 

SmaH ^Jcza 

Rural schools generally have small numbers of teachers and pupils. 

Smallness can be seen as a disadvantage in that it often means: 

fewer resources and facilities such as library books, sports and laboratory 
equipment 

lack of contact with specialist teachers such as subject and career coun- 
sellors, special education teachers, subject specialists 

the need to conduct multiple-age classes, which many teachers find difficult 
to organise and teach 

difficulty in providing for exceptional children, due to their very small 
numbers 

the same pupils and teachers being involved with each other for a number of 
years in spite of teacher difficulties or personality clashes 

teachers being expected to take classes in subjects for which they lack 
academic preparation; secondary teachers being expected to teach in several 
content areas 

a greater expectation that teachers will take extra-curricular activities 

each teacher being required to undertake a greater burden of non- 
instructional duties (e.g. curriculum development, administrative tasks). 

(See Commission of Inquiry into Poverty, 1976; Education Commission of New 
South Wales, 1984; French, 1981; Harris, Pooth and Smolicz, n.d.; Lake, 1983; 
Meyenn, 1983; Turney, Sinclair and Cairns, 1980.) 
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On the other hand, smallness can be seen as an advantage because it en- 
courages or permits features such as: 

. an informal, familial environment, providing security and fostering con- 
fidence 

teachers knowing their pupils comparatively well as individuals, and being 
better able to understand their family background 

. gieater opportunity for each student to make an easily recognisable con- 
tribution to the ongoing life of the school, providing a sense of belonging 
and of value to the school 

greater potential for the curricu) 'm to be made relevunt and related to the 
pupil's environment and experience* 

smaller classes, permitting more individual attention to be given to pupils 

Integrated ieoirning, a flexible timetable, individualised and small-group 
instruction, peer or cress-age tutoring, cross-age grouping, and ''main- 
streaming" of mildly handicapped children 

teachers having a sense of control over curriculum content and teaching 
methods, with more flexibility to capitalise on their own individual strengths 
and the opportunities afforded by their particular situation 

a nninlmal bureaucratic structure, allowing a higher proportion of resources 
to be devoted to instruction and less to "systems maintenance", and an 
emphasis on the needs of children rather nan on the organisational demands 
created by a large institution 

use of the community and local environment as learning resources, which 
can result in more varied and more effective learning experiences then are 
provided by many large schools 

. for schools with both primary and secondary departments, the potential to 
implement a K-10 or 1-10 school policy in the various curriculum areas and 
for a smoother transition of pupils between school levels. 

(See Brown and Maisey, 1980; Harris et al., n.d.; Lake, 1983; Maroya, 1985; 
Meyenn, 1983; Meyenn and Boylan, 1985; Middleton, 1984; Miland, 1983; 
Mossenson, 1979; National Inquiry into Teacher Education, 1980.) 

In 1981, approxi mately 16,000 teachers (9 per cent of the total teaching Torce) 
in Australia were located in schools that were more than 150 kilometres from a 
regional centre (Schools Commission, 1981). The remoteness of many rural 
schools, together with the small size of their staffs, can lead rural teachers to 
feel professionally isolated (Education Commission of New South Wales, 1984; 
Lake, 1983). They lack ready access to various resources and information 
which are more easily available in cities, and those wishing to undertake 
fuither formal study must generally do so externally. Those in one-teacher 
schools lack the professional support provided by daily contact with their peers. 

Becouse of their small size and geographic location, rural communities often 
have a more resi ricted range of entertainment facilities, consumer goods, 
health and education services and so forth than do larger urban areas. This can 
lead to a degree of cultural isolation which is likely to be more keenly felt by 
teachers than others in the community. 
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Pupil chcLAacttnJj^tiOi 



In the 1970s, the Commission of Inquiry into Poverty found that because of 
various selection processes operating on country children (e.g. those in 
wealthier families being sent to private boarding schools in cities), the 
populations of many country schools were biased towrds the lower soc.o- 
economic groups. This, together with lack of local employment and tertiary 
education opportunities, was seen as adversely affecting the educationcl 
aspirations of pupils. Low motivation was associated with low levels of 
educational achievement. McSwan (1987) reported similar findings in a study of 
progression and retention rates of secondary school children in western Queens- 
land. 

A large study in New South Wales (Turney et al., 1980) found that geographi- 
cally isolated students had lower levels of self-esteem, felt less in control of 
their school learning and achievement, and had lower levels of reading 
achievement than urban children of the same age. 

The Commonwealth Schools Commission (1985) comments on the need for 
enhanced self-concept and attitudes to learning among country students. 

However, by contrast, a study in Western Australia (Brown and Maisey, 1980) 
found that students from a small rural primary school achieved well when they 
went on to high school. 

Teacher characteristic^ 

Age and oxpoAl^nc^ 

Teachers ?n rural schools are frequently young and inexperienced. For example, 
in a recent study, it was found that 37 per cent of teachers in western 
Queensland were under 25 years old while 14 per cent of teachers in the rest of 
the state were under 25 (McSwan, 1985). 

(See also French, 1981; Harris et al., n.d.; Miland, 1983; Interim Committee for 
the Australian Schools Comnrission, 1973; Sher, 1981.) 

Youth and inexperience may be regarded as a disadvantage in some respects, 
both for the teachers themselves (e.g. in having to adjust both io teaching and 
to rural life) and for the pupils whom they teach (e.g. exacerbating the 
problems of providing for exceptional children) (Brown and Maisey, 1980). But 
young teachers also bring vitality and awareness of the most recent develop- 
ments in education (Miland, 1983). 

The literature suggests that teachers generally regard rural postings as un- 
desirable and tend not to stay long in rural schools; this has r^eant that the 
rate of staff turnover tor country schools has been overall much higher than 
that for urban schools (Commission of Inquiry into Poverty, 1976; Common- 
wealth Schools Commission, 1985; Interim Committee for the Australian Schools 
Commission, 1973; National Inquiry into Teacher Education, 1980). A study by 
the Board of Teacher Education (1986) showed that, in July 1985, the median 
length of time which teachers in western Queensland had been teaching in their 
present school was eighteen months, compared with a state-wide median of 
two-and-a-half years. 

A high teacher mobilily rate can contribute to the instability or discontinuity 

4. 
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of school programs and activities (Committee of Review: Education 2000 Sub- 
missions, 1986; Harris et qL, n.d.; Ministerial Advisory Committee, 1986), and 
can inhibit teachers from identifying with the particular school and community 
concerned and detract from the community's acceptance of the teacher (Stoes- 
siger, 1982). Yet, a high turnover of teachers can be beneficial in introducing 
new ideas to conservative rural communities (Education Commission of New 
South Wales, 1984) and in allowing children in very small schools to experience 
a variety of teachers during their primary education (Brown and Maisey, 198C). 

In the 1980s, authors in some states reported decreased staff turnover in rural 
schools (Education Commission of New South Wales, 1984; Edwards, 1981; 
Meyenn and Bovlan, 1985). However, the study by the Board of Teacher 
Education (1986) indicates that, in western Queensland schools, the turnover 
rate is still higher than in metropolitan schools. 

School/community relationships 

Active interdependence between the school and its community is one of the key 
attributes of rurrl education (Maxwell, 1981). The role of rural schools in local 
economic, political and social development is the focus of Stoessiger's (1982) 
overview of various state projects on rural education. The rural school is a 
primary source of community pride, identity and stability, and often of public 
entertainment. The resulting degree of parental and community involvement in 
the school can be advantageous in acting to support the teacher's efforts. 
Indeed, teachers in Lake's (1983) study in Western Australia saw the school- 
community relationship as an importo'-* advantage of teaching in a country 
school (see also Brown and Maisey, 1980; Maroya, 1985). 

At the same time, the extended social interaction between local families and 
teachers, and the additional social responsibilities placed on teachers (e.g. 
arranging social activities to be held in the school building), may lead the rural 
teacher to feel a lack of personal freedom and privacy (Education Commission 
of New South Wales, 1984; Lake, 1983). Rural teachers generally come from 
outside the district and have little knowledge or understanding of the lifestyle 
and existing relationships and networks in the community concerned. Thus, the 
education programs they provide may be inappropriate to the rural context and 
relations between rural teachers and parents may be poor (Commission of 
Inquiry into Poverty, 1976; Education Commission of New South Wales, 1984; 
Turney et al., 1980). 

This helps to explain the often ambivalent attitude of rural communities 
towards schools: while they value education greatly, they may see the local 
school itself as a foreign influence (McLean, 1981). 

1.2.3 Selection of teachers for rural schools 

Several suggestions and recommendations concerning the selection of teachers 
for rural schools are made in the literature. Those following deal with ways of 
helping to overcome the perceived problems indicated in the previous section: 

teacher education institutions, in selecting teaching candidates, should ensure that 
rural dwellers are well-represented. In this way, schools could be allocated staff 
who have personal knowledge of rural life (Education Department of Western 
Australia, 1980; Sher, 1981) 

teacher employing authorities should actively identify and recruit individuals 
aspiring to be rural teachers (Maxwell, 1981) 

some suitability criteria should be used in the selection of teachers for appoint- 
ment to rural schools. This would ensure that staff are more sensitive to rural 



values end circumstances, and possibly reduce the mobility of teach'^rs (Education 
Comrrission of New South Wales, 1984; Education Department o^ Western Au:>- 
tralii, 1980). For example, preference could be given to those whose professional 
preparation was particularly oriented to rural schools, who h*ive talents and 
interests relevant to such an appointment, who because of having lived in country 
areas have an understanding of rural life, who exhibit a capacity for professional 
self-reliance, or who have access to personal support systems in the local area 
(Brown and Maisey, 1980; Education Commission of N. w South Wales, 1984; 
Maroya, 1985; Stoessiger, 1982; Turney et al., 1980) 

in general, beginning or inexperienced teachers should not be placed in isola^^ed 
schools (Committee of ; Review: Education 2000 Submissions, 1986; Costigan, 1986; 
Education Commission of New South Wales, 1984; National Ir...-ry into Teacher 
Education, 1980; Standing Committee on Education and the Arts, 1976; Turney et 
al., 1980). 

2.4 Pre-service education of teachers 

Teacher preparation programs are seen by some writers (e.g. Darnell, 1981; 
Newman, P85) as providing little in the way of preparation aimed specifically 
at teaching in rural schools. 

Some teacher education practices are even perceived as being inimical to 
effective rural teaching. For example, the existence of separate courses and 
approaches for primary and secondary teachers inhibits teachers from exploiting 
the advantages of the K-10 (kindergarten to Year 10) organisation of some 
rural schools (Brown and Maisey, 1980). However, a survey of Queensland 
final-year teacher education students (Board of Teacher Education, 1983) found 
that a majority (61 per cent) felt they had been adequately prepared to teach 
in small country schools. 

General reports have recommended that pre-service teaching programs include 
components which would help to prepare teachers for teaching and living in 
rural and remote areas (Australian Rural Adjustment Unit, 1984; Commiscion of 
Inquiry into Poverty, 1976; Committee of Review: Education 2000 Submissions, 
1986; Costigan, 1986; Ministerial Advisory Committee, 1986; Turney et al., 
1980). This is suggested either for all prospective teachers, since it is argued 
that most are Ukely to teach in rural areas at some stage in their careers 
(Darnell, 198 », or for those particularly wishing to teach in rural areas 
(Education C jimrMhsion of New South Wales, 1984; Meyenn, 1983). 

Topics seen ourt'c noxiy relevant to rural postings include: teaching multi- 
age group: I .d'V' 'oclising instruction, community education, environmental 
studies, ey^ s^: rivil learning, adapting to rural communities, and motivating 
pupils (Joh^^;,:n, 1981; Sher, 1981). Above all, perhaps, teacher candidates need 
to be made aware of the potential advantages of rural teaching and of how to 
capitalise on these (National Inquiry into Teacher Education, 1980). It has been 
suggested that a body of case study material on a variety of rural areas should 
be built up by the colleges with the assistance of employing authorities 
(Johnston, 1981). 

field Q.Kp2JliQ,ntQ, 

Frequently cited as a crucial or at least useful aspect of pre-service pre- 
paration for rural teaching is practice teaching in rural and isolated areas (Edu- 
cation Commission of New South Wales, 1984; Johnston, 1981; Maxwell, 1981; 
National Inquiry into Teacher Education, 1980). Such experience is seen as 



necessary if courses on curriculum design for rural schools or on relating to the 
rural community are to have much impact (Turney et ah, 1980), 

Indeed, a Queensland Board of Teacher Education survey of final-year teacher 
educatior students in 1983 found that the option most preferred by students for 
better preparing them to teach in rural and isolated areas was teaching prac- 
tice in country schools. 

To be of maximum value, rural teaching practices must (i) be of sufficient 
duration - one to two weeks may be too short to enable students to appreciate 
fully the rural school and its community; and (ii) be in a sufficiently small com- 
munity - practice in a large rural town may be similar to urban teaching prac- 
tice (e.g. in having single grade classes) (Lake, 1983). 

Teacher education institutions frequently state as obstacles to a more extensive 
form of rural practice the cost to institutions and students, the difficulty of 
supervision, and their limited contro' over the quality of supervising teachers. 
However, Lake questions the validity of these claimed obstacles, and also 
suggests alternatives to conventional rural practice (e.g. substituting competent 
on-site personnel in rural areas for lecturers to supervise students). Field 
experience in urban schools which have adopted the multigrade or family 
grouping model has been suggested as an alternative to practice teaching in 
rjral schools. The Queensland Ministerial Advisory Committee on Distance 
Education (1986), although discounting mandatory practice teaching in remote 
locations as impractical and of limited generalisability, nevertheless 
recommended that, as far as practicable, pre-service courses involve at least 
one placement in a multigrade setting. 

McSwan (1986) describes an apparently successfi ' scheme for giving selected 
James Cook University student teachers practice teaching experience on rural 
properties and in small schools in western Queensland. At another Queensland 
institution (Darling Downs Institute of Advanced Education) student teachers 
must spend one of their practicum placements in a multi-age situation. 

1.2^ Induction and in-service education of rural teachers 

In general, it would appear that teachers are given no special pre-appointment 
induction or appropriate in-service preparation before appointment or transfer to a 
rural school (Education Commission of New South Wales, 1984). There are exceptions 
to this, an example being the meetings organised by the Queensland North-West 
Regional Office in Brisbane towards the end of each school year for teachers posted 
to that region (Board of Teacher Education, 1983). The Queensland Education 
Department also runs induction programs for beginning principals in small schools 
(Costigan, 1986). 

Suggestions from the literature regarding induction include: 

. provision for beginning teachers in isolated schools to have a reduced teaching load 
to allow them time to consult former lecturers, visit teacher centres, or attend 
appropriate in-service courses (National Inquiry into Teacher Education, 1980) 

• provision of appropriate induction programs for all teachers moving into service in 
remote schools for the first time (Costigan, 1986; Education Commission of New 
South Wales, 1984; Ministerial Advisory Committee, 1986) 

. provision of a community-based teacher induction process to increase teacher 
sensitivity to local culture (Brown and Maisey, 1980; Stoessiger, 1982). 
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In-service education 



The incieased provision of in-service education for rural teachers is recom- 
mended in much of the literature on rural education. Suggestions tend to be 
more concerned with the mode of presentation than with content. 

Mode OjJ pfit^zntation 

The relative professional isolation of rural teachers means that they need 
special consideration as far as the provision of in-service education is con- 
cernea (Committee of Review: Education 2000 Submissions, 1986; Meyenn, 
1983). 

A major suggestion in the literature is to give priority to school-based in- 
service activities. Ways of doing this include: conducting workshops and 
s'^minars in particular schools; providing consultants knowledgeable about 
isolated communities and students to give advice and assistance to individual 
teachers or small groups of teachers about everyday teaching and about the 
development and implementation of special programs; introducing a number of 
mobile curriculum resource units containing relevant and up-to-date professional 
literature and teaching materials; creating abundant opportunities for pro- 
fessional cooperation and inter-school visitation by teachers (e.g. observation, 
discussion, teacher exchanges), especially for teachers in one- and two-teacher 
schools; developing special in-school support systems whereby specially skilled 
and experienced teachers assist less experienced colleagues; and matching an 
outside resource person with a local teacher on a regular basis to evaluate 
classroom practice and to explore possibilities for change (Brown and Maisey, 
1980; Education Department of Western Australia, 1980; Ministerial Advisory 
Committee, 1986; Sher, 1981; Turney et al., 1980). 

Based on a study of small Catholic primary schools in Queensland, Costigan 
(1986) recommends the greater availability ot consultancy services in particular 
curriculum areas. In-service support for teachers in small schools in 
Queensland at present occurs largely through informal, teacher-initiated 
"mutual aid groups": staff of small schools in a geographical area meet 
periodically for some forr^ of professional interaction. This is seen by Costigan 
as inadequate compared to support processes and programs available interstate 
and overseas. 

The need is recognised for adequate provision of release time and relief staff 
to enable isolated teachers to participate in and benefit from in-service 
activities (Ministerial Advisory Committee, 1986; National Inquiry into Teacher 
Education, 1980; Turney et al., 1980). Turney et al. suggest the recruitment of 
an "in-service task force" of specially prepared and selected curriculum con- 
sultants, school counsellors, careers advisers, relief teachers and student 
teachers who would, with a number of fully-equipped mobile curriculum 
resource units, professional libraries and seminar/workshop rooms, travel to the 
various schools, meeting the in-service needs of all staff. 

Professional development of isolated teachers involves a significant cost in 
travel and accommodation. To improve opportunities, it may be necessary for 
employing authorities to increase budgetary allocations (Education Commission 
of New South Wales, 1984). 

One way of overcoming these costs is the greater use of distance learning 
techniques, especially those involving communications technology (Education 
Commission of New South Wales, 1984; Education Department of Western 
Australia, 1980; Ministerial Advisory Committee, 1986; National Inquiry into 



Teacher Education, 1980). In particular, the Q-Net system in Queensland offers 
the potential to increase greatly the provision of in-service education to 
teachers in remote areas. The Queensland Department of Education, for 
example, transmits the Early Literacy In-Service Course (ELIC) through Q-Net, 
and TAPE and higher education institutions plan to make extensive use of 
Q-Net (Board of Teacher Education, 1987). 

It is also suggested that there be greater continuity between pre-service and in- 
service education through the development of an effective relationship between 
teacher education institutions and employing authorities; for example, teacher 
education staff could be deployed in sustained school-based support and spend 
alternate periods in the field and in college (Johnston, 1981; Ministerial 
Advisory Committee, 1986). 

Content 

Teacher development activities for rural teachers should enable these teachers 
to tailor their activities to the social and organisational patterns of the par- 
ticular school and its community (Education Department of Western Australia, 
1980). This implies that teachers and community members should have an 
influential voice in both the content ano conduct of in-service programs. 
Possible foci for such professional develop'ient activities might include: 

. the value of community participation and the processes by which it can be 
fostered; establishing effective links with the community 

. specific curriculum development skills and insights, e.g. procedures for 
introducing local adaptations to curriculum 

. the community values and circumstances of life in the particular rural area 
examined from the perspective of recently-appointed staff 

different school organisation styles 

. developing programs for gifted and other exceptional children; fostering the 
learning of children from all relevant socio-cultural groups 

. devising and implementing programs suitable for multigrade class situations 
. teaching techniques and strategies for small schools 

. the utilisation of system-level support staff and resources and the regional 
support services available to teachers. 

(Costigan, 1986; Education Department of Western Australia, 1980; National 
Inquiry into Teacher Education, 1980). 

1.2.6 Other support services and conditions for rural teachers 

For rural teachers, access to support and specialist assistance such as visiting 
advisory teachers and regional guidance officers is often difficult. 

Cooperative efforts between nearby schools could help overcome some problems 
ot smallness and isolation in relation to specialist teaching needs and curri- 
culum development. Use of regional advisory staff and teacher-sharing schemes 
can allow schools to adopt procedures suited to the particular demographic or 
social needs of the comnrunity (Brown and Maisey, 1980). In Queensland, the 
Rural Secondary Support Scheme uses modern technology to provide secondary 
students in remote areas with access to subjects which they would not other- 



wise be able to study. 
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Greater access to itinerant teachers and access to resource centres through 
improved technology are recommended. A need is seen for part-time itinerant 
specialists, remedial teachers and advisory support staff in small isolated 
schools if, as proposed by the Queensland government, some specialist teaching 
is introduced in Year 7 (Committee of Review: Education 2000 Submissions, 
1986; Department of Education, 1985). 



Conditions 



It is recognised that in order to make rural postings more attractive to 
teachers, and to generate and nurture genuine commitment to rural service 
among teachers, the following will be needed: 

a concerted and positive approach to promotion of service in rer^ •^e schools 

sensitive staffing policies and practices (e.g. clustering arranjemtints to 
facilitate a balance of age and experience among staff in schools in a 
particular area) 

improved communications with remote schools 

improvements in working conditions (e.g. adoitional relief from face-to-face 
teaching for teachers in very small schools) 

improved teacher housing 

attractive career inducements. 

(Committee of Review: Education 2000 Submissions, 1986; Education 
Commission of New South Wales, 1984; Maxwell, 1981; Ministerial Advisory 
Committee, 1986; Newman, 1985.) 

Edwards (1981) notes that industrial incentives available to teachers in rural 
areas (e.g. housing subsidies, locality allowances and priority in transfer 
applications) have been seen more as overcoming the disadvantages of country 
appointment rather than as an incentive. 

K3 Summary 

The Australian literature indicates that rural and isolated schools generally 
contain small numbers of pupils and teachers; these schools are staffed by young and 
inexperienced teachers who tend to stay in the school for a relatively short period of 
time and who are professionally, as well as geographically, isolated. Rural teachers 
generally come from outside the district and may have little understanding or 
knowledge of the local community or the needs of their pupils. 

A greater proportion of pupils in rural and isolated schools than in city schools 
seem to be drawn from the lower socio-economic groups, and pupils in rural and iso- 
lated schools appear to be less motivated and have lower levels of educational 
achievement than do pupils in coastal and larger urban areas. 

The rural school is often seen as the focal point of th^i community and there is 
often a great deal of parental and community involvement in the activities of the 
local school. This involvement can be a valuable means of support for teachers but 
can, on the other hand, lead to increased pressures on teachers unused to such a 
degree of parental interest. 

While the literature indicates that teaching in rural and isolated schools occurs 
in a different context from teaching in urban schools, there appears to be little 
specific provision within pre-service teacher education programs to prepare teachers 
for service in rural schools. Induction and in-service support also appears to be 
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lacking. There is, nonetheless, no shortage of suggestions in the literature for 
improving the pre-service preparation and in-service support for teaching in rural and 
isolated areas. 

As Tomlinson (1985) points out, however, the Australian literature on teaching 
in rural and isolated areas is somewhat limited. With respect to Queensland speci- 
fically, there is a lack of a strong research base on which to build recommendations 
and to implement suggestions for improving rural and isolated teaching. This ,,tudy 
attempts to build such a research base by gathering the opinions and perceptions of 
teachers and community members on the context of rural and isolated teaching, pre- 
^ervice teacher education and induction and in-service support. 
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CHAPTER 2 



METHODOLOGY 



It was decided to use mailed questionnaires as the principal data collection technique. 
Four schedules were developed: two for western (rural and isolated) areas and two for 
coastal and near coastal areas. In each area both teachers and parent connmunity 
members wer surveyed. The questionnaire sought to gain an overview of teaching 
and living in these two different parts of the state. Because questionnaires are 
unable to capture important aspects of the complex interactions and networks within 
communities, a case study of one isolated western rural community was undertaken. 
This case study is to be reported separately. 

2.1 Development of the questionnoires 

The development of the questionnaires began with the design of two pilot 
questionnaires to be administered in western rural and isolated areas. Draft pilot 
teacher and community questionnaires were reviewed by the Research Committee of 
the Board of Teacher Education and by a number of consultants with specialised know- 
ledge of or expertise in teaching in rural and isolated areas. The pilot teacher 
questionnaire sought information on: personal details, present teaching appointment, 
pre-service teacher education, problems associated with teaching in small rural towns 
and help available, perceptions of school, community and teacher role and career 
aspirations. The pilot community questionnaire sought details concerning: personal 
information, opinions of the local area, desirable qualities of teachers, attitudes 
towards teacher mobility, community responsibility towards teachers and schools, 
school-community relationships, opinions about teacher education, and attitudes 
towards school employing authority support for teachers and schools. 

The pilot questionnaires contained forced-choice items as well as many open- 
ended questions. 

Both questionnaires were mailed to fourteen schools in north-western Queens- 
land. These schools comprised government and non-government primary and secondary 
schools. Principals were asked to pass the appropriate questionnaires on to teachers, 
and, in selected schools, to parents, for them to complete and return in a reply-paid 
envelope. In all, 107 teachers and principals and 142 parents were requested to 
complete trial questionnaires. Forty-three teacher questionnaires and 45 community 
questionnaires were returned, representing response rates of 40 per cent and 32 per 
cent respectively. 

The purpose of the trialling was two-fold: first, to ensure the appropriateness 
of the wording of particular questions and to discover any ambiguities in inter- 
pretation by respondents; and second, to obtain from answers to the open-ended 
questions, categories of possible responses f use in the questionnaire to be employed 
in the main survey. Provision was include , for respondents to give information and 
opinion overlooked in the schedule. 

Following analysis of the pilot questionnaires, both teacher and community 
questionnaires were revised and again reviewed by the Board's Research Committee 
and the consultants to the project. Some new questions were added as a result of this 
process. The final questionnaire to teachers in rural and isolated areas comprised 44 
questions, including a final question wh*ch asked for c-'^^ral comments. Apart from 
the "general comments" question, there were six open-ended questions on the teacher 
questionnaire. The teacher questionnaire sought information on the following brocd 
areas: 
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personal details (e.g. age, time in district, type of school attended) 
. present teaching situation (e.g. type and size of school) 
pre-service teacher education 

teacher attitudes towards present teaching situation 
desirable teacher qualities 
induction and in-service support 
future career plans. 

The final community questionnaire for rural ard isolated areas contained 23 
questions. The sole open-ended question was the final one inviting general comments. 
The areas in which the community questionnaire sought information were: 

personal details (e.g. age, time in district, type of school attended, number of 
children) 

desirable teacher qualities 

attitudes towards schools and teachers 

opinions of pre-service teacher education. 

It was considered that it would be very useful to contrast and compare teaching 
in rural and isolated areas with teaching in coastal and near coastal areas of 
Queensland. Data from coastal and near coastal teachers and parents would provide 
baseline data and would help to identify those issues which were specific to teaching 
in rural and isolated areas. Accordingly, modified forms of the teacher and parent 
questionnaires were developed for completion by coastal and near coastal groups. 
Some questions were able to be used on both forms of the questionnaires, but other 
questions needed to be modified to make them applicable to non-western respondents. 
A number of questions which had a specific rural focus were omitted. The question- 
naire to coastal and near coastal teachers contained 37 questions and the question- 
naire to coastal and near coastal parents contained 20 questions. 

Samples of the questionnaires are presented in Appendix 1. 

2.2 Definition of the study areas 

At the time the survey was undertaken, the Queensland Department of Edu- 
cation administereJ education in Queensland through ten educational regions. These 
regions provide a convenient means of defining rural and isolated areas. 

The three most remote regions are the South-Western, North-Westem and 
Peninsula regions. As the Peninsula region has its own particular characteristics, 
population structure, ethnic groups and economic base, which distinguish It somewhat 
from the other remote areas, it was decided to exclude this region from the rural and 
isolated study area. The Central and Northern regions extend a considerable way 
inland, and some of the shires from these regions were therefore also included In the 
rural and isolated area. The remaining educational regions contained mainly coastal 
and near coastal areas and these were included in the coastal and near coastal areas, 
although the shire of Balonne in the Darling Downs region and the city of Charters 
Towers In the Northern region were excluded. 

The study areas therefore co iprised: 

Western rural and isolated area 

North-Western region 
South-Western region 

Shires of Belyando, Peak Downs, Emerald and Bauhinia in Central region 

13.-' 
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Figure 2>1 ; Study areas 
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Shire of Dalrymple in Northern region 



Coastal and near coastal area 

Brisbane-North region 
Brisbane-South region 
Brisbane-West region 

Darling Downs region excluding the shire of Balonne 
Wide Bay region 

Central region excluding the shires of Belyando, Peak Dov/ns, Emerald and 
Bauhinia 

Northern region excluding the shire of Dalrymple and city of Charters Towers. 
The above areas are shown in Figure 2.1. 
2.3 Selection of somples 

In both the western and coastal areas, schools were stratified according to 
geographical location (shire within region) and type (government preschool, government 
primary, government secondary, non-government primary and non-govinment 
secondary). Within the rural and isolated area, half of the schools in each stratum 
were chosen for Inclusion in the sample. All of the teachers from the selected 
schools were Included in the rural and Isolated teacher sample. The parents of pupils 
in a sub-sample of the schools were chosen for the parent sample. In the smaller 
schools, all of the parents were Included, while for the larger schools, only parents of 
Year 7 pupils (for primary schools) or of Year 10 pupils (for secondary schools) formed 
part of the sample. 

These sampling procedures resulted in the selection of teachers in 97 rural and 
isolated schools, comprising 59 government primary schools, six government secondary 
schools, 14 non-government primary schools, two non-government secondary schools 
and 16 preschools. Parents from a sub-sample of fourteen of these schools were also 
selected. These were parer.ts of pupils in nine government primary schools, two non- 
government primary schools, two government secondary schools and one non-govern- 
ment secondary school. 

A similar strategy was used to select schools from the coasta.' and near coastal 
area of Queensland. Because there are many more schools and teachers in the coastal 
and city areas, only one in thirty of these schools was chosen in the sample. This 
resulted in a total of 53 schools, comprising 26 government primary schools, seven 
non-government primary schools, four government secondary schools, three non- 
government secondary schools and 13 preschools being selected. The parent sample 
was drawn from twelve of these schools, comprising seven government primary 
schools, two non-government primary schools, two government secondary schools and 
one non-government secondary school. 

2A Administration of questionnaires 

In October and November 1985, principals of the selected schools were for- 
warded a letter explaining the purposes of the study and Its potential outcomes. In 
the letter, principals were asked for their assistance in distributing questionnaires to 
teachers, and, v/here appropriate, to parents of pupils at their school. Sufficient 
copies of the teacher and parent questionnaires were included for distribution. 
Principals were also asked to return a form indicating the number of parent 
questionnaires distributed. In the event, six principals did not return this form, so an 
estimate of the number of parents given questionnaires in these schools was mode for 
the purpose of calculating the size of the total sample of parents. The number of 
teachers in each school was known from the Board of Teacher Education's records. 
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The questionnaires to parents and teachers included a covering letter again 
explaining the purposes of the study and including instructions for completion and 
return. The covering letter also assured teachers and parents of the confidentiality of 
their response. Respondents were asked to return questionnaires using a reply-paid 
envelope which was included with each questionnaire. Two follow-up letters were 
forwarded to principals seeking their cooperation in inn.proving ♦^he response rate. 

The final response rates achieved are shown below in Table 2.1. 



Table 2.1 ; Response rates to questionnaires 





No. in 


No. 


Response 


Group 


sample 


returned 


rate 








S 


Rural and isolated teachers 


854 


504 


59 


Rural and isolated parents 


645 


215 


33 


Coastal and near coastal teachers 


794 


405 


51 


Coastal and near roastal parents 


540 


179 


33 



The final response rates of 59 per cent for rural teachers, 33 per cent for rural 
parents, 51 per cent for non-rural teachers and 33 per cent for non-rural parents may 
be regarded as somewhat disappointing, yet not atypical of response rates for surveys 
of this type. As all questionnaires were forwarded through principals, it is possible 
that some questionnaires may not have reached their intended audience thus producing 
a lower apparent response rale The fact that questionnaires were forwarded near the 
end of the school year, which is usually a busy time for schools, may also have 
adversely influenced the number of responses. A third factor contributing to the 
relatively poor response rate may have been that insufficient time was allowed 
between mailing of questionnaires and the deadline for responses printed in the 
instructions for completing the questionnaire. While over two weeks was allowed 
between mailing and the response deadline, some respondents in rural and isolated 
areas reported that they had not received their questionnaires until the deadline had 
passed. Some potential resp^-^dents may therefore have been deterred from replying 
because of a belief that their questionnaire would not be used if returned after the 
closing date. 

The response rate among the various sub-groups was somewhat uneven. 
Generally, the response rate from government schools was higher than that for non- 
government schools. 

For the western teachers, rhe response rate ranged from 38 per cent for 
teachers in non-government secondary schools to 86 per cent for preschool teachers, 
although only very small samples of this latter category of teachers were taken. Of 
the three larger subgroups of rural and isolated teachers, response rates varied from 
55 per cent for government secondary schools to 67 per cent for non-government 
primary schools. 

The hight t response rate for rural and isolated parents was 39 per cent for 
government primary schools, while there was no reply from the one non-governnient 
secondary school in western Queensland whose parents were asked to return question- 
naires. 
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Response rates for coastal teachers varied between 27 per cent for non-govern- 
ment secondary schools and 57 per cent for government primary schools. For coastal 
parents, tho lowest response rate was from non-government secondary schools ( 8 per 
cent) and the highest from government primary schools (44 per cent). 

2.5 Analysis and reporting of results 

The main method of analysis used was the simple calculation of the number and 
proportion of respondents who chose each alternative to each question. These fre- 
quency tables are reported in the following chapters of the report. Where appro- 
priate, two-part tables, showing the responses of western rural end isolated res- 
pondents, and coastal and near coastal rei londents are used. 

In addition to the simple frequencies, a large number of cross-tabulations was 
performed for rural and isolated respondents only. The purpose of these was to 
determine if there was any relationship between certain characteristics of rural and 
isolated teachers and parents and their attitudes towards and experiences of living and 
teaching in western Queensland. The detailed tables giving the results of significant 
cross-tabuiOtions are presented in Appendix 3. Comment is mode on these in the text 
where appropriate. 

2.6 Sunrimary 

Information for this study was gained from questionnaire responses of teachers 
and parents in both western rural and isolated areas o.id coastal and near coastal 
areas of Queensland. In all, responses were received from 504 rural teachers, 215 
rural parents, 405 coastal teachers and 179 coastal parents,. The respective response 
rates for the four groups were 59 per cent, 33 per cent, 51 per cent and 33 per cent. 
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CHAPTER 3 



THE COI^EXT; BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON TEACHERS 
AND COMMUNITY MEMBERS 

3.1 Personal details of the teachers 

There was the same proportion of male and female teachers in both western 
and coastal schools. As Table 3.1 shows, there were nearly twice as many female as 
male respondents. 



Trf>lj 3,1; Sex of teacher respondents 





WESTERN 


COASTAL 




(N=3M) 


(N=403) 


sex 


m 


m 


Male 


36 


35 


Female 


64 


63 



The ratio of married to single teachers, however, (Table 3.2) was markedly 
different. In the western sample there were slightly more singie teachers than 
married (54 per cent cf. 42 per cent), whereas in the coastal sector, more than twice 
as many teachers were married as single. 



Table 3.2; Harital status of teacher respondents 





WESTERN 


COASTAL 




(N=303) 


(N=403) 


MARITAL STATUS 


m 


M 


Married 


42 


68 


Single 


54 


26 


Other 


4 


6 



Table 3.2 relates closely to Table 3.3, the age of teacher respondents. As 
there were many more married coastal teachers than single, there were also many 
older teachers. To be specific, 62 per ce A of coastal teachers were 30 years of age 
or over and 38 per cent were under 30, whereas in western areas only 34 per cent 
were 30 or over while 67 per cent were less than 30 years of age. Of even more 
significance are the facts that in the western study area 41 per cent were less than 
25, while in the coastal area only 14 per cent were in the same age bracket. 




Tdble 3>3 : Age of teacher respondents 





WESTERN 


COASTAL 








ATT 






< 25 




14 


25-29 


26 


24 


30-39 


21 


36 


> 40 


13 


26 



Teachers in western schools were very much k s likeiy to stay in the one 
school for an extended period. Table 3.4 shows that more than twice as many western 
school teachers had been in the district for less than four years compared to coastal 
teachers (78 per cent cf. 36 per cent). Only 11 per cent of western teachers had 
lived for more than seven years in the district while almost half (49 per cent) of the 
coastal teachers had spent that amount of time in the one town. Still, there is a 
core of between one-quarter and one-fifth of teachers in western Queensland schools 
who appear to be relatively stable, having lived in the same town or district for at 
least four years. 



Table 3>4 : Teachers' length of residence in present tamn or 
district 



LENGTH OF RESIDENCE (YEARS) 


WESTERN 
(N=3M) 

S 


COASTAL 
(N=403) 

% 


< 1 


32 


14 


1-3 


46 


22 


4-6 


11 


15 


7-9 


2 


11 


> 10 


9 


38 



As may be expected, because teachers in western areas move more frequently 
they were also less likely to have relations living in the district. This is dem'>nstrated 
by Table 3.5 where more than three times as many coastal teachers had relations 
living in the area. In the western area, femoles were more likely than males to have 
relations nearby (see Appendix 3, Table A.3.1). 
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Table 3>3 : Teacher respondents Hith relaticviB living in present 
tonn or district 





tCSTERN 


COASTAL 




(N=301) 


(N=402) 


LOCAL RELATIONS 


% 


% 


Yes 


lU 


52 


No 


86 


48 



Generally^ teachers from both western and coastal areas had similar types of 
schooling (see Tables 3.6, 3.7 and 3.8). By far the majority went to day schools for 
their primary years (99, 98 per cent) and most went to day schools for their secondary 
education (90, 87 per cent). Boarding school was the next most popular alternative 
(10, 13 per cent) end comparatively very few were educated through correspondence 
school (approximately 1 per cent). 



Table 3.6 ; Type of schooling of inacher respondents 



PRINARY 


SECQMMRY 


TYPE OF SCHOOLING 


kCSTERN 
(N=488) 

% 


COASTAL 
(N=397) 

S 


tCSTERN 
(N=494) 

% 


COASTAL 
(N=400) 

% 


Correspondence 


1 


1 


< 1 




Day 


99 


98 


90 


87 


Boarding 


< 1 


1 


10 


13 



The size of towns that teachers were educated in did not differ greatly 
between western and coastal respondents although the number of western teachers 
educated in larger centi.es was slightly less, and in snnaller centres slightly higher. 
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Table 3^7 : Place of achooling of teacher reapondents 



PRIHMIY 


SECOMMRY 




tfSTERN 
(N=398) 


OMSTM. 
(N=:399) 


tCSTERN 
(N=393) 


CQASTAL 
(N=403) 


PLACE OF SCHOOLING 


m 


m 


m 


m 


Capital city 


34 


40 


37 


47 


Large provincial 
centre (> 20,000) 


18 


21 


27 


28 


Medium country town 
aO, 000-19, 999) 


7 


6 


9 


10 


Country town 
(1,000-9,999) 


21 


19 


21 


14 


Small town 
(< 1,000) 


19 


14 


6 


2 


Property 


1 


1 


1 





Size of place of schooling corresponds to the number of teachers who were in 
the schools where the teachers were educated. Slightly more western than coastal 
teachers were educated in smaller schools, although generally the percentages are 
very similar. 



Table 3.8 ; fkmbnr of teactiera at achoola attended by teacher res- 
pani:ients 



PRIfWRY 


SECOMMRY 




hCSTERN 


CQASTAL 


tCSTERN 


COASTAL 




(N=454) 


(N=355) 


(N=460) 


(N=346) 


MffiER OF TEACHERS 


m 


m 


m 


S 


1 


1 


5 






2-3 


9 


7 




1 


4-5 


6 


4 


2 


1 


6-7 




12 


4 


3 


8-10 


17 


17 


8 


5 


11-15 


13 


15 


9 


8 


16-25 


19 


27 


18 


23 


> 25 


15 


14 


59 


60 
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3.2 The communities in which teochers taught 



Most of the teacher respondents hod not spent their childhood in their present 

town or district. This is particularly so in the rural area where 97 per cent were 

from a different district. This percentage was lower in coastal areas - 76 per cent 
(Table 3.9). 



Td>le 3.9 : Pruportion of teacher respondents Mho spent chilcfiood 
in present towi or district 





ICSTERN 


COASTAL 


CHILDHOOD SPENT |m PRESENT 


(K=501) 


(N=4M) 


TfMi OR DI^irtlLi 


% 


% 


Yes 


3 


24 


No 


97 


76 



Of the teachers who had spent their childhood in a different area, the majority 
were living in an area dissimilar in population to that of their childhood. Less than 20 
per cent in the western and coastal samples w?re living in a town or district of 
similar size (Table 3.10). 



Tri>le 3. ID ; Sisilarity of teachers' childiood towi or district to 
size of present location 





ICSTERN 


COASTAL 


TOW OR DISTRICT OF 


(N=481) 


(N=303) 


SINILAR POPULATION 


% 


% 


Yes 


18 


17 


No 


82 


83 



Three-quarters of coastal teachers, compared to one-third of the western 
teachers, taught in towns with a population of over 5,000. Only one-tenth of coastal 
teachers taught in towns with a population of under 1,000 whereas one-quarter of 
rural respondents Hid (Table 3.11). 
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Table 3»11 : Tomti size of teachers' current appointaent 





kCSTERN 


COASTAL 




(N=492) 


(N=381) 


TULATION 


S 


S 


0-199 


8 


2 


200-499 


7 


2 


500-999 


10 


5 


1,000-2,499 


22 


8 


2,500-5,000 


19 


8 


Over 5,000 (western only) 


34 




5,000-9,999 (coastal only) 




3 


10,000-19,999 (coastal only) 




6 


20,000-100,000 (coastal only) 


36 


> 100,000 (coastal only) 




30 



The major occupations of residents in the town or district were seen by 
teachers to be very different in the western and coastal areas (Table 3.12). The 
major industries in the western areas^ according to the teachers were: beef, wool, 
mining and crop production. The maior industries of the coastal areas were: crop 
production, tourism, monufacturinq and dairy farming. 



Table 3,12 ; Hajor occt^mtions of local residents 





l£SIERN 


COASTAL 




(N=496) 


(N=383) 


IIOJSTRY 


S 


% 


Crop production 


31 


UO 


Fishing 




16 


Wool production 


43 


1 


Beef production 


56 


13 


Dairy farming 


1 


20 


Mining 


37 


11 


Railway 


23 


lU 


Tourism 


2 


'^Z 


Manufacturing 




31 


Others (coastal only) 




36 


( Note I Respondents could choose more 


than one alternative 


.) 
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3.3 Informof ion about the school 



Table 3.13 shows the number of full-time teachers in schools in the western and 
coastal areas. In both cases most teachers came from schools that had more than 
fifteen teachers ^western 64 per cent, coastal 80 per cent). However, there were 
more western than coastal schools with low numbers of teachers, particularly the very 
small schools with under six teachers (western 17 per cent, coastal 7 per cent). 



Tdble 3.13: Nuter of full-tiae teachers at present achcx>l 



hESTERN COASTAL 
(N=499) (M=405) 



NUMBER OF TEADCRS 


S 


% 


1 


3 


2 


2-3 


9 


4 


4-5 


5 


1 


6-7 


2 


2 


8-10 


7 


4 


11-15 


11 


8 


16-25 


31 


28 


> 25 


33 


52 



As expected, there were differences between western primary and secondary 
teachers with respect to the size of the school in which they taught. Eight per cent 
of western primary teachers taught in one-teacher schools and a further 29 per cent 
taught in schools with between two and seven teacher's on staff. By contrast, 83 per 
cent of western secondary teachers taught in schools with more than fifteen teachers 
(Table A.3.2, Appendix 3). 

Of the teachers in western primary schools, men were much more likely than 
women to be in one-teacher schools; women, on the other hand, were more likely than 
men to be teaching in larager primary schools of more than fifteen teachers (Table 
A.3.3). A larger proportion of teachers in western government primary schools than in 
western Catholic primary schools taught in larger schools of more than fifteen 
teachers, but there was a greater number of government than Catholic teachers 
teaching in one-teacher schools (Table A.3.4). 

In both areas the majority of teachers taught in government schools (85, 83 per 
cent). Most other teachers were from Catholic schools (15, 12 per cent). There were 
no otner private schools represented in the western areas but 5 per cent of coastal 
teachers taught in non-Catholic private schools (Table 3.14). 
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Table 3>1A : Type of school 



TYPE OF SCHOOL 

Government 
Catholic 
Other private 



ICSTERN COASTAL 
(N=502) (N:r403) 

8 % 

85 83 
15 12 

5 



Three-quarters of teacher respondents were full-time teachers (Table 3.15). 
Most of the others were administrative or specialist staff. For the most part, per- 
centages in different types of teaching positions were similar in the western and 
coastal areas. One main exception was the larger number of teaching principals in 
western schools (10 per cent cf. 4 per cent). 



Table 3,13 ; Present position of teactier 



ICSTERN COASTAL 
(N=303) (N=403) 

POSITION s 



Senior administrative staff 



Non-teaching principal 


3 


3 


Teaching principal 


10 


4 


Non-teaching administrative staff 


< 1 


2 


Teaching administrative staff 


6 


6 


Specialist 


7 


6 


Full-time teacher 


73 


76 


Part-time teacher 


1 


2 


Other 


1 


1 



principals who responded were responsible for a primary school 
(Table 3.16). Most of the others were in charge of preschools or secondary schools 
although quite a large proportion, particularly n t.'ie western area, had more than one 
area of responsibility (western 25 per cent, coastal 14 per cent). 

Generally, there was very little difference between the western and coastal 
sectors when considering crjas that classroom teachers were working in. The large 
majority (87-93 per cent) came from the primory and secondary areas. In the western 
area the proportions of primary and secondary teachers were very similar. In the 
coastal sample there were more primary than secondary teachers. It is interesting to 
note than 9 per cent of teachers in western Queensland compared with only 2 per cent 
of teachers in coastal Queensland taught pupils at more than one level of tht school 
system. 
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Tdble 3>16 ; Areas of reapon s ibility of teachers 



PRINCIPM.S 


TEAOCRS 


AREA OF 
RESPONSIBILITY 


tCSTERN 

(N=71) 

S 


COASTAL 
(N=31) 

% 


ICSTERN 

(N=:482) 

% 


COASTAL 
(N=383) 

S 


Preschool 


14 


26 


U 




Primary 


52 


55 


kl 


55 


Secondary 


9 


3 


Ub 


38 


Preschool/primary 


11 


7 


3 


< 1 


Primary/secondary 


1 




A 


1 


Preschool/primary/ 
secondary 


13 


7 


1 


< 1 


Special 




3 


1 


< 1 



As would be expected, a greater number of teachers in rural schools te^ch 
multiple year levels. Forty-eight per cent of rural teachers were responsible for more 
than one grade while only 37 per cent of coastal teachers had multiple grades (Table 
3.17). 



Table 3»17 : Ni^ier of year levels tau^t 



NUMBER OF YEAR LEVELS 


hCSTERN 


COASTAL 
(N=4Q0) 

M 


1 


48 


57 


2 


17 


10 


3 


Ik 


13 


U 


1 


9 


> k 


10 


5 


Other/not applicable 


A 


5 



Primary teachers were more likely to be teaching multi-year levels. As Table 
A.3.5 in Appendix 3^ shows, 59 per cent of primary teachers in the western area 
taught more than one year level at any one time, whereas only 41 per cent of 
secondary teachers had that same responsibility. 

There was a much greater proportion of western schools with small class 
numbers compared to the coastal schools. Seventy-three ^er cent of western 
respondents had classes of under 26 pupils while only half of coastal teachers had 
classes of that size or less (Table 3.189. 
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Table 3AB z Average clers size 



aASS SIZE 


ICSTERN 
(N=498) 

S 


COASTAL 
(N=403) 

S 


< 15 


23 


7 


16-20 


22 


12 


21-25 


28 


31 


26-30 


22 


37 


> 30 


3 


9 


Not applicable 


4 


5 



Many of the larger classes in the rural area were primary, for as can^be seen in 
Table A.3.6 in Appendix 3, there were twice as many primary as secondary classes 
with more than 25 pupils. 

3.4 Personal detoik of community respondents 

One-quarter of the respondents from the community were male and thiee- 
quarters were ^emale. There was virtually no difference between the western and 
coastal areas in terms of the sex of the respondents (Table 3.19). 



Table 3.19 ; Sex of f»Hunity reapondtents 





l£STCRN 


COASTAL 




(N=214) 


(N=178) 


SEX 


m 


S 


Male 


23 


25 


Female 


77 


75 



The great majority of respondents were over 30 years of age (western 89 per 
cent and coastal 98 per cent) with over half of all respondents being in the 30-39 age 
group. In terms of their age there was very little difference between the western and 
coastal respondents although the number of younger community members re| lying in 
the western area was higher than in coastal cities and towns (10 per cent cf. 2 oer 
cent) (Table 3.20). ^ ^ 
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Tablt? 3»20 : Age of coBUiity respondents 





ICSTERN 


COASTAL 




(N=214) 


(N=178) 


AGE 


% 


S 


< 25 


1 


1 


25-29 


9 


1 


30-39 


52 


55 


> 40 


37 


43 



As recorded in Table 3.21, approximately half of all community respondents hod 
lived in their present town or district for more than ten years. The other half were 
fairly evenly spread between the less-thon-one-year, one-to-three-years, four-to-six- 
years, and seven-to-nine-years categories. There was very little difference in length 
of residence between the western and coastal respondents. 



Tdble 3,21 ; Length of residence in present toan of conunity 
respondents 





ICSTERN 


COASTAL 




(N=212) 


(N=176) 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE 


% 


S 


< 1 year 


10 


9 


1-3 years 


14 


13 


4-6 years 


13 


16 


7-9 years 


10 


13 


> 10 years 


54 


49 



In comparison with the western area, many more coastal community res- 
pondents had relations living in their present town or district (Toble 3.22). In the 
western community, almost half had relations living in the areo, whereas in the 
coastal area almost two-thirds had relations in the town or district. 



Tdble 3,22 ; CoHBunity respondents with relations living locally 







WESTERN 

(N=212) 


COASTAL 

(M=176) 


LOCAL RELATIVES 




% 


S 


Yes 




47 


63 


No 




53 


36 
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More of the western community respondents were educated by correspondence 
and in boarding school than were the coastal respondents. This was especially so for 
their secondary education (primary 9 per cent cf. 5 per cent, secondary 22 per cent 
cf. 10 per cent). In most cases, however, respondents had attended day school. 



Table 3,23 ; Type of schooling of cr—unlty respondents 





PRirvutY 


SECONDARY 


WESTERN 
(N=202) 

m 


COASTM. 

(N=172) 

m 


WESTERN 
(N=183) 

m 


COASTAL 

(N=154) 

m 


Correspondence 


6 


3 




2 


Day 


91 


95 


79 


90 


Boarding 


3 


2 


20 


8 



As Table 3.24 indicates, slightly more of the western respondents were edu- 
cated in schools in smaller t. ns than were the coastal respondents. In the primary 
area, 32 per cent of western respondents were educated in a large centre while 46 per 
cent of coastal respondents had this experience. Similarly, 52 per cent of western 
respondents had their secondary education in a large centre compared with 62 per 
cent of coastal community respondents. The slightly smaller difference in the 
secondary percentages could be accounted for by those western respondents who 
attended boarding schools in large centres. 



Table 3,2A : Place of schooling of coauiity respondents 



PRIMARY 


SCCQM)ARY 




WESTERN 
(N=207) 

m 


COASTAL 

(N=177) 


WESTERN 
(N=ia3) 

M 


COASTAL 

(N=157) 

M 


Capital city 


16 


28 


24 


30 


Large provincial 










centre 0 20,000) 


16 


18 


28 


32 


Medium country town 










(10,000-19,999) 


9 


7 


14 


12 


Country town 










(1,000-9,999) 


32 


22 


30 


22 


Small town 










« 1,000) 


23 


24 


4 


4 


Property 


A 


1 


1 


1 



The level of education of western and coastal community respondents was vir- 
tually the same for each group (Tables 3.25, 3.26). Forty-two per cent of each group 
had completed other qualifications since leaving school, over one-quarter had at least 
completed the senior years of secondary school and almost half had at least completed 
junior but had not completed senior. 



Table 3.23 ; Highest level of foraal education completed by cob- 
iMilty respondents 





tCSTERN 


COASTAL 




(N=214) 


(N=178) 


LEVEL OF EDUCATION 


S 


5 


None 






Some primary 


3 


2 


Completed primary 


9 


8 


Some junior secondary 


13 


16 


Completed junior secondary 


39 


40 


Some senior secondary 


7 


8 


Completed senior secondary 


15 


12 


Tertiary 


15 


\k 


Tdble 3.26: Other qualifications co^leted by coHun 


ity respondents 


since leaving secondary school 


(includes tertiary from 


Table 3.25) 








tCSTERN 


COASTAL 




(N=203) 


(N=170) 






M 


Yes 






No 


59 


58 
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Table 3*27 ; Structure of schooJ attendance of coHuiity reepon- 
dents* children 





hCSTERN 


COASTAL 




m 


% 


Not yet commenced school 


23 


15 


In preschool 


8 


11 


In primary 


74 


74 


In Junior secondary 


46 


57 


In senior secondary 


21 


15 


Left school 


26 


28 



Table 3.27 indicates that respondents from western areas had slightly younger 
families than their coastal counterparts and perhaps less opportunity to send their 
young children to preschool. The full distribution of the school attendance of com- 
munity respondents' chf'dren is shown in Table A.3.7 in Appendix 3. 

As Table 3.28 reports, r jdren of respondents in both western and coastOi study 
areas mostly attend state scho*>ls (86 per cent and 89 per cent respectively). 
However, more western respondents' children U per cent) than coastal (1 per cent) go 
to boarding schools. 



T^ le 3>2fl ; Types of schools attended by cosMiity respondents* 
children 



TYPE OF SMOL 


ICSTERN 
S» 


COASTM. 
% 


Correspondence 


1 


1 


Government 


86 


89 


Non-government day 


11 


13 


Non-government boardir j 


6 


1 



* Totals exceed 100 per cent because children in one family may 
attend different school types. 



The percentages of community respondents who work in government employ- 
ment was the same for both study areas. In each case 30 per cent of those who 
responded worked for local, state or comnronwealth government. 




Table 3,29 ; Public and private sector eeploy«ent of CQMUjnity rc- 
spcvKlents 





WESTERN 


COASTAL 




(N=210) 


(N=173) 


GOVERTiCNT OTLOYICNT 


S 


% 


Yes 


30 


"50 


No 


70 


70 



As shown in Toble 3.30, it oppears thot mony occupotions were represented 
equolly omcng respondents in both study oreos. In the western oreos, however, there 
were more groziers, drivers, mirers ond form workers. On the other hond in the 
coostol oreos there were more lower professionols, ormed forces/police, croftspersons, 
ond process workers. 



Table 3,30 ; 0cci4)atian of main incoae earner 



WESTERN 

(N=l$^) 



COASTAL 
(N=132) 



OCCUPATION (ABS categories) 


% 


% 


Upper professional 


5 


5 


LoMei orofessional 


10 


15 


Grazier and other farmer 


18 


13 


Managerial 


6 


6 


Self-employed shop proprietor 


3 


3 


Clerical 


12 


13 


rtrmed forces/police 


1 


5 


Craftsperson 


15 


19 


Shop assistant 


1 


1 


Process worker 


7 


10 


Driver 


9 


2 


Domestic worker 


5 


5 


Miner 


2 


0 


Farm worker 


7 


2 


Labourer 


2 


] 
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3.5 Summary 



Of all the teachers who responded, two- thirds were female. Western rural and 
isolated respondents were more likely to be younger and single. They were not likely 
to stay in the district long and probably did not have relations nearby. 

Three-quarters of the community respondents were female, nine-tenths were 
over 30 years old, half had been in the area for over 10 years, almost half had 
achieved other qualifications since leaving school and a third of main income earners 
worked in government employment. Most of their children attended government 
schools. More of the western respondents had been to boarding school at some time 
during their education, although most had not done so. 

Approximately half of the western community respondents had relations living 
in their present town or district compared to about two-thirds of the coastal 
respondents. 

Three-quarters of the teacher respondents were full-time classroom teachers 
and a large majority taught in government schools. Most teachers taught in schools 
with more than fifteen teachers although more western schools had lower numbers of 
teachers. 

Principals in western areas were more likely to be teaching and/or have res- 
ponsibility for more than one educational sector, e.g. primary and preschool. Teachers 
in rural and isolated areas were more likely to teach in multi-year level situations, 
particulcrly if they were in a primary school. Generally, western classes tended to 
have fewer children, and classes in western primary schools tended to be larger than 
classes in western secondary schools. 
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CHAPTER 4 



CURRENT TEACHING SITUATION 



4.1 Appointment and previous experience 

Teachers teaching in western rural and isolated schools had relatively little 
teaching experience. Fourteen pei cent of these teachers were in their first year of 
teaching and a further 27 per cent had been teaching for between one and three 
years. 

Coastal and near coastal respondents generally had greater teaching experience 
than did their western colleagues and were slightly more likely to have been teaching 
immediately prior to their present appointment. For example, 50 per cent of coastal 
teachers had been teaching for ten years or more compared to 23 per cent of western 
teachers. On fhe other hand, 41 per cent of western teachers had been teaching for 
three years or less compared to only 16 per cent of coastal teachers (Table 4.1). 



Tdble 4.1 ; Length of teaching experience 





hCSTERN 
(N=490) 


OMSTAL 

(:n=398) 


NUmCR OF YEARS 


% 


S 


First year 


14 


6 


1-3 years 


27 


10 


4-6 years 


2b 


19 


7-9 years 


10 


15 


10-14 y-iars 


12 


20 


15 y.?ars »r more 


11 


If 



Most of the teachers in western rural and isolated schools had been teaching at 
their present schools for sho^^ periods of time. For example, only 17 per cent of 
these teachers had been at rheir present school for at least four years, while 41 per 
cent had been teaching ct their present school for '**5:s than two years. This lompaies 
with the 40 per cent of teachers in schools in coostci and near coastcl areas who had 
been at their present school for at least four years. The full distributions ore shown 
below in Table 4.2. VVestern teachers with the greater length of time teaching at 
their present school were more likely to be married than single and to have completed 
their pre-service education before ^980. More western primary teachers than 
secondary teachers had been at their present school for four years or longer (see 
Table A.4.1, Appendix 3). 
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Table 4.2 ; Length of tiw teaching at present acT^l 



NUmCR or YEARS 


hCSTERN 

(N=3ao) 
s 


COASTAL 
(N=401) 

m 


Less than 1 year 


11 


6 


1 year 


30 


23 


2 years 


29 


15 


3 years 


13 


14 


4-5 years 


9 


14 


6-10 years 


6 


19 


11-20 years 


2 


7 


More than 20 years 




2 



The previous appointment of some one-third of both study groups of teachers 
had been in a medium or small country town (Table 4.3). The major difference 
between the two groups, however, was the percentage of teachers for whom their 
current position was their first teaching appointment. While 30 per cent of western 
respondents were beginning teachers, this was the case for only 15 per cent of coastal 
respondents. 



Table 4«3 ; Teachers' previous appointaent 



PREVIOUS APPOINTICNT 


hCSTERN 

(N=m) 


COASTAL 
(H=393) 

M 


No previous appointment 


30 


15 


Capital city 


14 


27 


Large provincial centre 


19 


22 


(20,000 or over) 


Medium country town 






(10,000 to 19,999) 


4 


7 


Country town 


18 


15 


(1,000 to 9,999) 


Small town 






(500 to 999) 


12 


13 


Less than 500 


3 


1 



Coastal teachers were more likely to have been appointed, tronsferred or 
promoted to a school on their list of preferences. As Table 4.4 shows, slightly more 
than half were appointed to schools which had been their first or second choice. By 
comparison, some 60 per cent of rural respondents had not sought a transfer or weis 
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terching in schools which they had placed lower than their third choice or had not 

l^ited as a choice. « 



Female teachers and teaching staff in western schools were more likely than 
their male or administrative counterparts to have included their present school among 
their first three preferences. A similar difference was apparent between teachers 
who had lived in the district for more than six years and those who had been reside*. its 
for less than that time (see Table A.4.2 in Appendix 3). 



Table 4»4 ; Order of preference given by teachers to their current 
school 



tCSTERN CQASTAL 
(N=499) (M=383) 



ORDER 


m 


m 


First choice 


30 


41 


Second choic2 


6 


10 


Third choice 


3 


3 


Greater than thud choice 


20 


8 


Not listed as a choice 


23 


23 


Did not seek a transfer 


18 


15 



Over two-thirds of the teachers currently teaching in western schools were 
satisfied or very satisfied when they heard of their appointment to their present 
school while 21 per cent of these teachers were dissatisfied or very dissatisfied (Table 
4.5). Given that some teachers may resign rather than accept a posting to a rural or 
isolated school, the proportion of teachers notified of such an appointment (as opposed 
to the proportion who actually took up a posting) and who were dissatisfied may be 
somewhat higher. Nonetheless, only 18 per cent of teachers in rural and isolated 
schools had become more dissatisfied since commencing teaching in their new position; 
most had become more satisfied or their feelings had remained unchanged. These res- 
ponses are tabulated below in Table 4.6. 

Respondents from coastal schools, in the main, reported feeling pleased when 
they first heard of their appointment, with 50 per cent indicating they had been very 
satisfied, no doubt because these schools had frequently been included in their 
preference list. Generally their feelings had remained unchanged or had become more 
positive since taking up their appointment. 
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Table 4*5 : Reaction of teacher on hearing of ^ipointaent 





hESTERN 
(N=498) 


CQASTM- 

(N=:400) 


REACTION 


% 


% 


Very satisfied 


34 


50 


Satisfied 


34 


35 


Dissatisfied 


11 


6 


Very dissatisfied 


10 


4 


No particular reaction 


10 


4 


Table 4.6: Chanqes in satisfaction since talcing up tffiointmf 




ICSTERN 

(N=:49>) 


CQftSTM- 
(N=402) 


RESPONSE 


% 


% 


Became more satisfied 


50 


46 


Became more dissatisfied 


IB 


18 


Remained about the same 


32 


36 



There were some significant differences among western respondents. Married 
teachers were more satisfied with their appointments than were single teachers. This 
was also the case for those who had been living in the district for more than six 
years. 

Those in administrative positions also reported greater satisfaction on hearing 
of their appointments than did those in non-administrative positions (see Table A.4.3, 
Appendix 3). 

From the variety of reasons teachfjrs in rural schools gave for increased 
satisfaction three broad groupings emerged: factors associated with the school to 
which the teacher had been appointed, fo rors associated with the community and the 
teacher's relationship with it, and factors associated with the teacher's professional 
development or personal life. 

The first grouping was the most common with teachois describing, for example, 
the pleasure and satisfaction gained from working in the school, good staff relation- 
ships, friendly, receptive children and the responsibility and autonomy associated with 
their work. 

Comments describing factors associated with the community and the teacher's 
relationship with it were also commonly mentioned by teachers as leading to increased 
satisfaction. The most frequent of this group of comments referred to the challenge 
of adjusting to a new lifestyle, enjoying new experiences and meeting new friends. 
Also mentioned, bft less frequently, were teachers' increased satisfaction due their 
becoming involved in and a respected member of the community and to good relotion- 
ships with parents and the community generafly. 
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Small numbers of respondents indicated that their increased satisfaction could 
be traced to factors associated with their professional development or personal life. 
For example, comments referred to increased confidence and knowledge of teaching, 
to becoming familiar with the school and the resources available and to settling into 
teaching. 

Respondents from coastal schools described similar experiences although much 
less emphasis was given to community factors. Again, the most frequently-given 
reasons for Increasing satisfaction referred to the teacher's working environment, for 
example, good staff relationships or good school climate and friendly, receptive 
children. 

Coastal teachers' comments referring to community issues included the 
challenge of learning a new lifestyle, enj;>ying new experiences, meeting new friends, 
becoming involved in and a respected member of the community and forming good 
relationships with parents and community. As noted earlier, comments of this type 
were made much more frequently by teachers in western schools as a reason for their 
becoming more satisfied since taking up their present appointment. 

Ir ^reased professional competence and personal factors generally made little 
contribution to coastal teachers' feelings of increased satisfaction, possibly beca, of 
their greater teaching experience. For example, increased confidence and knowljdge 
of teaching and becoming familiar with the school and the resources available were 
each mentioned by fewer than ten teachers. 

As reported earlier, only a minority of respondent's reported increased dissatis- 
faction since taking up their new appointments. The bulk of comments from western 
rural and isolated teachers regarding dissatisfaction referred to aspects of school life. 
Teachers, for example, complained of children's poor attitudes to learning, of a heavy 
workload and excessive i ^^sponsibilities, of the lack of professional support (for 
example, few experienced teachers on staff). Some tec chers, however, did mention 
communi^-y factors: parental attitudes and poor relationships with parents, a dislike of 
the community, lack of recreational and entertainment facilities. Each of this last 
group of comments was made by ten or fewer teachers. 

The responses of coastal teachers who had become more dissatisfied were 
similar with most identifying aspects of school life as the cause of their increased dis- 
satisfaction. These included children's poor attitudes to learning, poor relationship 
with the principal and administrative staff, heavy workload and excessive res- 
ponsibilities. Parental attitudes and poor relationships with parents led to increased 
dissatisfaction for only a small number of teachers in schools in coastal and near 
coastol areas. 

4.2 Personal and prufessionol factors associated with current appointment 

Teachers were asked to comment on a range of factors which impinged upon 
their personal and professional lives in their present teaching situation. These 
questions addressed issues such as staff relations in the school, aspects of the 
teacher's classroom teaching, the characteristics of the students for which the scliool 
caters, career opportunities available to teachers in the area, professional support 
available, aspects of community life ard parental attitudes to education and parents* 
relationship with teachers. 

Little disharmony was reported among members of staff in either study group 
as Table 4.7 shows. In both cases, relationships were generally described as happy and 
friendly and staff members were perceived as responsible, cooperative and having 
initiative. Among western respondents, the view that relationships were happy and 
friendly wos held particularly strongly by administrators, teachers in Catholic schools 
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and teachers in smaller primary schools. The view that staff members were 
lesponsible and cooperative wci held particularly strongly by teachers in Catholic 
sc.^ools end teachers in smaller primary schools (see Tables A.4.4 and A.4.5, Appendix 
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Some differences were apparent in the perceived characteristics of the students 
for which schools in the study areas cat&i. Teachers in both western rural and isolated 
and coastal areas described pupils as frienuly; however, approximately 40 per cent of 
teachers in both cases found discipline to be a problem. Among western respondents, 
those teachers who had been in the jictrict for six years or less and those in larger 
primary schools were more likely to encounter disciplinary problems (see Table A.4.6, 
Appendix 3). A surprisingly high proportion (approximately two-thirds) of teachers in 
both study groups reported that many of their students came from difficult home 
environments. Nearly half of the western rural and isolated teachers reported their 
classes contained a high proportion of children from low socioeconomic backgrounds, 
compared with 37 per cent for teachers in other areas of the state. Western 
secondary teachers, more frequently than their primary colleagues, described their 
students as lacking motivation, including a high proportion of low achievers and 
ccming from difficult home backgrounds (see Tables A.4.7(a), (b) and (c) in Appendix 



The largest differences betw.jen the perceptions of teachers in the two areas 
referred to students' educational performance. Thirty-seven per cent of teachers in 
western schools dcccilued their students as eisy to teach, 61 per cent reported that 
their students lacked motivation and 65 par cent considered there was a high 
proportion of low achievers among their pupils. The corresponding proportions for 
coastal teachers were 52 per cent, 44 per cent and 45 per cent (Table 4.8). 
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Table A»8 : Teacher r ea p ondents' vien of student characteristics 
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* See footnotes to Table 4.7. 

The third cluster of items in this section pertain to aspects of classroom 
teaching. Some 30 per cent of teachers in both study groups found program planning 
to be a problem. Western primary teachers v/ere less likely than secondary teachers 
to find this the case (Tables A.4.8(b) and (c). Appendix 3). Western teachers were 
more likely than their coastal colleagues, however, to describe their planning as made 
difficult by a lack of knowledge of the local situation and by the lack of access to a 
subject master or experienced teachers. More than one- third of western rural and 
isolated teachers considered that these aspects were problematic compared to less 
than one-fifth of teachers in coastal and near coastal parts of Queensland. Not sur- 
prisingly, lack of local knowledge was of particular concern to those western teachers 
who had been living in the district for six years or less while lack of access to a 
subject master or experienced teachers was felt more keenly by secondary than 
primary teachers (Tables A.4.8(a) and (c). Appendix 3). 

Half of the western rural and isolated teachers agreed that there was a lack of 
resources for teaching and that teaching resources were difficult to obtain. Western 
teachers were more likely to be confronted with these difficulties than their coastal 
counterparts. Some differences among western respondents were apparent. For 
example, administrators, teachers with most experience in the district and primary 
teachers were less likely to describe a lack of resources for teaching as a significant 
difficulty (Table A.4.9(a), Appendix 3). Interestingly, teachers who had been at their 
present school for one year or less were also less likely to find resources a problem, 
perhaps because these teachers bring into the school resource materials of their own 
which satisfy their initial needs. Similar differences were found in respect of 
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teachers* views on the ease with which teaching resource materials could be accessed. 
That is, administrators and primary feachers were less likely to identify this as a 
major problem. Greatest difficulty seems to be experienced by teachers in one- 
teacher and moderately-sized (8-15 teachers) primary schools. Those in small (2-7 
teachers) and large (greater than 15 teachers) primary schools were less likely to 
report difficulties (Table A.4.9(b), Appendix 3). 

Approximately 30 per cent of respondents in each of the two study groups 
reported that teaching multigrades was a problem, although coastal teachers were 
more likely to indicate that this question was not applicable to their situation. 

On the other hand, teachers in both groups generally indicated that smaller 
classes enabled better teaching. Teachers in larger western primary schools were par- 
ticularly likely to perceive benefits in teaching small classes (Table A.4.10, Appendix 
3). Respondents generally described their work as challenging and demanding, par- 
ticularly administrators in western schools who expressed considerable job satisfaction 
as did teachers in one-teacher rural primary schools (Table A.4.11, Appendix 3). A 
majority of both western and coastal teachers reported that they had much pro- 
fessional freedom and scope for innovation (Table 4.9). 
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♦ See footnotes to Table 4.7. 



The results relating to teachers* views on the extent of professional support 
available to them are shown in Table 4.10. Not surprisingly, teachers in western 
schools felt far more professionally isolated than did their coastal colleagues. 
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♦ See footnotes to Table 4.7. 



Over 60 per cent of western respondents indicated that there were few pro- 
fessional associations in their area, that there was a lack of specialist advisory 
teachers and that they found it difficult to keep in touch with educational develop- 
ments elsewhere. The first two issues were of greatest concern to secondary 
teachers. Teachers in small primary schools also felt more strongly about i*he lack of 
access to specialist advisory teachers than did those in larger primary schools. 
Further, concern about the lack of local professional associations increased as the 
time teachers had been at the school lengthened (Tables A.4. 12(e) and (f), Appendix 
3). The corresponding percentages for coastal teachers were significantly lower, with 
43 per cent of these teachers reporting a lack of specialist advisory teachers, 39 per 
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cent reporting that it was difficult to keep in touch with educational developments 
elsewhere and 23 per cent reporting a lack of local professional associations. 

Few experienced teachers from whom to seek advice, the lack of others nearby 
teaching the same subject or year level (particularly in the secondary sector) and 
limited opportunities to participate in professional development seminars were also 
reported by approximately 50 per cent of western teachers. Isolation from ex- 
perienced teachers was felt most strongly by male teachers, by secondary teachers 
and by teachers in government schools, and this isolation was perceived to increase 
with experience. Greater contact with inspectors was also more frequently sought by 
male teachers, by administrators and by teachers in moderately-sized secondary 
schools. In contrast, lack of access to experienced staff was not a problem for almost 
80 per cent of coastal respondents and only 37 per cent of these teachers reported 
they lacked opportunities to participate in professional development seminars. Western 
teachers were more likely to be teaching subjects for which they had not been pre- 
pared, especially if they were secondary teachers (Tables A.4. 12(a), (b), (c) and (d). 
Appendix 3). 

Teachers' perceptions of career opportunities within their area varied markedly 
as Table 4.11 shows. For example, appointments in remote areas were viewed as easy 
to obtain, particularly by male teachers; those in coastal regions, however, were not. 
Similarly, western teachers had a more positive view of promotional opportunities in 
their region than did their coastal colleagues. This perception was stronger among 
western primary teachers than their secondary colleagues and among those who had 
been at the school longest (Tables A.4.13(a) and (b). Appendix 3). 
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Versions of statements in parentheses were those put to coastal respondents. 
See footnotes to Table 4.7, 



Teachers' perceptions of community life and of interaction with the community 
are reported in Table 4.12. 

Only a small proportion of teachers living in western rural and isolated areas 
disagreed with the proposition that living in a rural community was enjoyable. 
Western teachers' appreciation of rural life and of life in a small community increased 
with their length of residence in the district and their time at the school. Ad- 
ministrators were more favourably disposed towards a rural lifestyle than were 
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* Versions of statements in parentheses were those put to coastal respondents. 
See footnotes to Table ^.7. 
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teachers (Table A.4. 14(a), Appendix 3). A similar small proportion of teachers in 
coastal areas considered that life in their community was not enjoyable. 

Only small percentages of teachers in western rural and isolated schools and in 
coastal schools had experienced difficulty in establishing new relationships or friend- 
ships. Teachers teaching in both study areas had generally found the local people 
friendly^ Western teachers with longest residence in the community were more li!<ely 
to perceive the locals as frienJiy than were those comparatively new to the district 
(Toble A.4. 14(c), Appendix 3). Neither western nor coastal teachers indicated, 
however, that members of the local comnr unity went out of their way to make 
teachers part of the community. About one-third of teachers in both gr'^ups agreed 
that local people have a high regard for teachers, with around two-fifths of each 
group undecided as to whether teachers were held in high regard. Western secondary 
teachers, in particular, found local residents neither thought highly of teachers nor 
went out of their way to make teachers part of the community. Community in- 
difference in relation to helping teachers settle into the area was especially apparent 
in large secondary schools. Teachers in Catholic schools, on the other hand, were more 
likely than their government counterparts to perceive themselves as highly regarded 
by the community (Tables A.4. 14(d) and (e). Appendix 3). 

Several differences between life in remote communities and those in the rest of 
the state were apparent. Western teachers were less likely to be content with the 
quality of social life and the opportunity for sporting, cultural and leisure activities, 
although these werf* r opinions in each case. Not surprising!* these feelings 

were stronger amor^ :.^se new to the district and those new to the school. Tenchers 
in Catholic schoo'. and those ir larger primary schools (no doubt situated in larger 
centres) were less likely to ccrnplain of a lack of sporting, cultural and leisure 
octivities in the district (Table A.4.14(i) and (j)). 

A greater proportion of western teachers reported that teachers find it hard to 
accept b^ing in the public eye and that there is an expectation that teachers 
participate in local connmtnity activities. Almost 50 per cent of western teachers 
(compared to 23 per '-ent of those in coastal communities) repor^ed that teachers find 
it hard to accept being in the public eye. Interestingly, this was of least concern to 
teache'-s in small primary schools (Table A.4.14(h), Appendix 3). Seventy-seven per 
cent of teachers in rural and isolated schools reported that tejchers were expected to 
join in community activities, compared with 50 per cent of teachers in schools in 
other parts of Queensland. 

A mote widespread problem for western teachers (unlike their non-rural col- 
leagues) wos isolation from family and friends. For a sizeable minority this isolation 
was not offset by acceptance into the local community. Over 40 per cent, for 
example, reported iliat teachers are regarded as outsiders and over 70 per cent that 
teachers tend to mix socially with other itinerants. Feelings of not being accepted as 
part of the community and of being regarded as outsiders were stronger among 
secondary teachers (Tables A.4. |/^(f) and (p). Appendix 3). 

Differences between western teachers' perceptions of the attitudes of parents 
anr coastal teachers* perceptions were also apparent (Table 4.13). 

Both groups of teachers viewed the relationship between the school and the 
community positively, with 70 per cent of western teachers reporting tha* there was a 
good relationship between school and com unity and only 15 per cent reporti.ig that a 
good relationship did not exist. Among western respondents, this view was most 
widespread among teachers who had been at the school longest and those teacliing in 
Catholic schools. Those in one-teacher primary schools agreed most strongly that this 
was the case (Table A.4.15(a), Appendix 3). Western teachers, however, were more 
likely than coastal teacher- to report the they were familiar with their students* 
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parents and yet to describe parental interest in their children's education as low. 
Over 50 per cent of western teachers agreed with each of these statements. Within 
this group of teachers, knowledge of class parents was greater among primary 
teachers, teachers who had lived in the district for more than six years and increased 
vith teachers* length of appointment to the school. Not surprisingly, teachers in 
smaller schools, both secondary and primary, described themselves as more familiar 
with their students* parents than did those in larger schools. Secondary teachers were 
more likely to perceive parental disinterest in their children*s education than were 
primary teachers (Tables A.4. 15(b) and (c). Appendix 3). 

Western teachers were more likely than coastal teachers to perceive itinerants 
as placing greater value on education than local residents and to agree that lack of 
personal privacy intruded into their professional work. Primary teachers and those 
with more than four years* experience at the school, however, were less likely to 
regard itinerants as voluing education more highly than local residents. Perceived 
lack of personal privacy was more widespread among secondary teachers than primary 
teachers (Tables A.4. 15(d) and (e). Appendix 3). 
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♦ See footnotes for Table 4.7. 



4.3 Teochers' future plans 

Table 4.14 shows that 65 per cent of teachers in rural or isolated settings 
sought to leave their school within the p^xt twelve months, and only 19 per cent 
v^anted to stay three years or more. Non-rural teachers appeared, by comparison, to 
be more settled in their current situation with almost half indicating no intention of 
leaving their present school for at least three years (and of these the majority planned 
to stay longer than three years). 
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Some differences among western teachers were apparent. For example, female 
and married teachers intended staying longer at their present school than did male or 
single teachers. Most of those who had lived in the district for more than six years 
planned to stay for at least another few years. Similarly, one-third of teachers who 
had been teaching at their present school for at least four years intended remaining 
there for at least another three years. A significant difference existed between the 
responses of teachers in government and Catholic schools. The latter, more 
frequently, intended staying in their present school for at least three years, perhcps 
indicative of the different employment policies in the two sectors (Table A.4.l6(a), 
Appendix 3). 

The most common reasons western and isolated teachers gave for planning to 
leave their present school within two years referred to a desire to improve aspects of 
their personal life. Respondents cited isolation from family and friends, the lack of 
social, recreational, cultural activities in the district, the desire to live near the coast 
or in a larger population centre with better commercial and financial facilities, and 
changes to their living arrangements such as marriage, separation, plans to start a 
family. 

A cluster of reasons also focused on teachers* inteiest in professional develop- 
ment and career advance nent, although these were less frequently reported. 
Comments referred to the need for a new challenge or for a change, a feeling of 
laving been at the school long enough, the greater opportuniry f-r professional 
development (including further studies) in larger centres, the gaining of promotion or 
transfer and a desire to experience a different learning environment. Promotion or 
transfer was given as a more common reason for wanting to leave the school by male 
teachers, administrators and those in one-ieacher schools. Single teachers were more 
likely than their married colleagues to wish to leave the school because of a desire 
for change or an interest in different experiences. 

Very few western teachers listed limitations, problems or dissatisfaction with 
their present teaching situation as reasons for wishing to leave* Reasons such as pro- 
fessional isolation, the attitudes of children, discipline problems, and dissatisfaction 
with the quality of administration were mentioned, but infrequently. Similarly, only a 
handful of comments outlined problems associated with living in a small, rural 
community: for example, community size and resulting narrow-mindedness and lack of 
privacy, or community attitude towards teachers or education. 
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The responses of coastal teachers were similar tvO those of their western 
counterparts. Teachers most usuoUy intended to leave for personal reasons, for 
exomple, isolation from family and friends, distance of school from residential 
address, retirement, resignation, long service leave or their spouse's job requirements. 

Reasons referring to professional development ot d career advancement were 
also reasonably common: for example, the need for a new challenge or for a change, 
a feeling of having been at the school long enough, gaining of promotion or transfer, 
desire to experience a different learning environment, greater opportunity for pro- 
fessional development including further studies in larger centres. 

Again, coastal teachers gave little emphasis to dissatisfaction with the 
teachers' present teaching situation, with few comments falling into this category. 
For example, high workload at school, lack of recognition or appreciation at school, 
attitude of children and discipline problems were mentioned by coastal teachers, but 
very infrequently. 

Teache rs were also asked to indicate whether they would be interested in 
teaching in an isolated cchool at their next or subsequent appointments. Twenty-seven 
per cent of western teachers indicated that they would be interested in such an 
appointment, but nearly half said that they would not be interesf-ed. On the other 
hand, only 8 per cent of teachers in coastcil schools indicated that they were 
interested in an appointment to an isolated school. 

Of the western teachers who expressed an interest in a subsequent appointment 
to a rural school, 73 per cent would prefer a school of the same size or smaller than 
that at which they were currently teaching. These results are tabulated below (Tables 
4.15 and 4.16). 



Table 4«13 ; Teachers' inf'erest in future appointment to an i^i^ 
lated school 





bCSTERN 
(N=496) 


COASTAL 
(N=398) 


PREFERENCE 


S 


S 


Yes 


27 


8 


No 


47 


83 


Undecided 


26 


9 


Table 4.16: 


Size of isolated school in i^ich i«estem teachers pre- 
ferred to Hork in the future 






WESTERN 
{N=157) 


PREFERENCE 




8 


The same size 




54 


Smaller 




19 


Larrjer 




26 


Much larger 




1 
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The responses of some groups, however, were exceptional. A majority of 
western administrators (54 per cent) preferred a subsequent appointment in a larger or 
much lorger school. Teachers in one-teacher primary schools also generally reported a 
preference for a larger school (Table A.4. 16(b), Appendix 3). 

Teachers who did not wish *o teach in another isolated school indicated their 
preferences for subsequent appointments. Western teachers were more likely to seek 
an appointment in a coastal city, a large coastal town or a small coastal town than 
were their coastal colleagues who were more likely to indicate a preference for 
Brisbane. The complete results are presented below in Table 4.17. 



Tdble 4,17 t Preferences* of teKtiers not Mnting a future ^ipoint- 
to an isolated school 





(N=238) 


CQASTM. 
(N=321) 


PREFEREKJE 


S 


S 


Leave teaching 


12 


13 


Teach overseas or interstate 


12 


13 


Brisbane 


21 


35 


Coastal city 


32 


20 


Inland city 


8 


A 


Large coastal town 


26 


21 


Inland town 


11 


7 


Small coastal town 


26 


12 


Small inland town 


6 


4 



Note: Some teachers indicated more than one preference. 



4.4 Parental ottlf udes 

Parents in both rural and isolated and coastal communities were generally 
satisfied with their town or district as a place in which to live, in both cases over 90 
per cent of respondents were satisfied with life in the community. The full results 
are presented below in Table 4.18. In respect of western respondents, satisfaction was 
strongest among those who had lived in the district for more than six years and among 
those who lived in larger towns (Table A.4.17, Appendix 3). 
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Table 4.18 ; Parents* rating of satisfaction aith life in local 
coMUty 





WESTERN 


COASTM. 




(N=211) 


(N=179) 


DEGREE or SATISFMCTIQN 


S 


S 


Very satisfied 


31 


37 


Satisfied 


60 


56 


Dissatisfied 


7 


6 


\l**ry dissatisfied 


1 


2 



Similar levels of knowledge and understanding of local schools were also 
claimed by both groups of parents. Some two-thirds in each case rated their know- 
ledge as good or very good, with approximately one-third considering that their 
knowledge was merely fair (Table 4.19). 



Table 4,19 ; Parents* vieHs of their knoaledge and mderstanding of 
local schools 





WESTERN 
(tt=214) 

S 


CQASTM. 
(N=179) 


Very good 


22 


26 


Good 


40 


40 


Fair 


34 


32 


Poor 


4 


1 


Very poor 


1 


1 



Some differences were apparent regarding parents* porcepiions of the quality of 
teachers in the schools with which they were familiar. Parents in western com- 
munities tended to view secondary teachers less positively than their primary 
counterparts. For example, while 14 per cent of parents classed locol primary 
teachers as excellent, only 5 per cent described secondary teachers in this way. 
Secondary teachers were more likely to be rated as merely "satisfactory" than were 
primary teochers. 

Parents in coastal communities viewed the quality of primary and secondary 
teachers in schools with v/hich they were familiar as similar. Over 50 per cent rated 
teachers in both sectors as good or excellent. Two-thirds of these parents described 
secondary teachers as good or excellent compared with only about one-third of rural 
parents who described secondary teachers this way. Thus, it appears tha while 
western and coastal pa ents have similar views regarding the quality of primary 
teaching, coastal parents have a higher regard for secondary teache s than do western 
parents. The results are presented in Table 4.20. 
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Table 4,20 ; Parants* perception of quality of teochere in local 
adioole 





ICSTOM 


COASTM. 




PRUMRV 


SECQNMRY 


PRUWRY 


SEaNMRY 




(Ilr207) 


(NrlW) 


(Ilrl60) 


(Ibl30) 




S 


S 


S 


S 


Excellent 


lU 


5 


14 


17 


Good 


37 


30 


41 


49 


Satisfactory 




51 


36 


32 


Poor 


2 


7 


4 


6 


Very poor 


1 


3 


1 




No opinion 


2 


5 


4 


6 



Tah'e 4.21 shows that most parents believe teachers should stay in one school 
for a minimuni of three years* Pnrents in western communities/ however* were less 
likely to expec teachers to remain for an extended period. Only 10 per cent of these 
parents considered teachers should remain in the one school for more than fiv-* year.'S, 
compared with 29 per cent of coastal parents who held this view. 

In both wesJ*^rn and coastal communities a longer stay for principals seemed to 
be preferred. Over 40 per cent of those in western centres thought pv cipals should 
stay in the one school for a minimum of five years. Western respondent's from small 
communi^^.es, however, tended to be more sympathetic to principals staying less than 
that time (Table A.4.18/ Appendix 3). 



Table 4,21 ; Paranta* perception of desirable length of stay in one 
achool of principals and teachera 



LENGTH (YEARS) 


WESTERN 


COASTM. 


PRINCIPilLS 
(l*=203) 

S 


TEMMERS 

(Nr201) 
S 


PRINCIPALS 
^NrlTO) 

S 


TEAOOS 
(N=167) 


1 


1 


2 


1 




2 


9 


23 


8 


16 


3 


31 


38 


75 


29 


4 


18 


12 


12 


10 


5 


26 


13 


25 


17 


More than 5 


15 


10 


29 


29 
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Bofh groups of parents considered edocational factors (stability of school tone 
and reaching methods, familiarity with the children) to be the most important reasons 
why principals and teachers should stay at one school for a number of years. Be- 
coming fomiliar with the community was seen as important, but not as important as 
the other two factors (see Table 4.22). 



Table 4«22 ; Parents* perceptions of i^xirtance of reasons irfiy principals and teachers should 
stay at a achool 







tCSTERN 






CmSTAL 








(N: 210) 






(N=175) 






NOT 






VERY 


NOT 


SL. 


KJD. 


VERY 




UP. 


UP. 








IMP. 


IHP. 


UP. 




m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


m 


To allow for stability 


















of school tone or 


















atRHjsphere 


1 


2 


28 


68 


2 


6 


29 


62 


To allow for stability 


















and continuity m 


















teaching methods 


1 


4 


23 


73 




6 


22 


72 


To get to know the 


















children well 


A 


15 


36 


45 


2 


7 


34 


57 


To get to know the 


















community well 


7 


21 


40 


32 


6 


20 


42 


32 



Western parents also rated the importance of a number of reasons for principals 
and teachers leaving the town or district after only a short stay. The reason most 
frequently seen as influential was promotion; 80 per cent of respondents described it 
as important or very important. 

A second cluster of reasons, each of which approximately two-thirds of res- 
pondents listed as important or very important, focused predominantly on problems 
associated with rural life including isolation from family and friends, inability to 
adjust to living in the country, difficulty fitting in with the social life of a rural 
community, poor accommodation and lack of school support. Those who had lived in 
the district for six years or less, however, tended to view isolation from family and 
friends as a more persuasive factor in teachers* decisions to leave than did longer 
term residents (Table A.4.19, Appendix 3). 

The remaining reasons, as TaMe 4.23 shows, although less frequently seen as in- 
fluential, were still rated as moderately important or very important by over 50 per 
cent of respondents. 
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Tdbie 4.23 g Uestetn parmts" peicaptions of the ii^portance of each reason for principals ml 
teachers leaving the tcMn/district 



(N=19^2CM)« 





NOT 
UrORTANT 


SLIGHTLY 
imRTANT 


NOD. 
IMPORTANT 


VERY 
UrORTANT 




S 


s 






Isolation from family and friends 


15 


20 


35 


31 


Lack of facilities for leisure pursuits 


20 


30 


32 


19 


Inability to adjust to living in the country 


13 


20 


36 


31 


Difficulty in fitting in with social life of 
rural community 


15 


24 


40 


22 


Promotion 


7 


13 


33 


47 


Climate 


30 


30 


27 


13 


Poor accommodation 


20 


16 


37 


28 


High cost of living 


19 


25 


31 


25 


Attitude of pupils 


29 


20 


28 


25 


Lack of Departmental/Catholic Education 
Office support 


24 


22 


23 


31 


Lack of school support 


15 


21 


24 


40 



♦ Note: Number of respondents varied from 194 to 204 depending on the item. 



Western parents also indicated the extent of their agreement with a number of 
statements on rural appointments. By and large, parents believed student teacher^ 
should be aware that they may be required to teach anywhere in the state. There 
was also widespread agreement, however, that care should be taken in selecting 
teachers for rural and isolated schools and that rural communities should bear some of 
the responsibil'ty for helping teachers adapt to living and working in rural and isolated 
communities. Community members with the shorter period of residence in the district 
felt most strongly that there is room for improvement in current procedures for 
selecting teachers for rural appointments (Tcble A.4.20, Appendix 3). Some 60 per 
cent of parents were of the opinion that teacher education institutions should 
recommend selected students for rural appointments. 

Slightly more than half the respondents believed principals and teachers moved 
too quickly from schools in their towns, although almost 60 per cent of respondents 
thought that movement of teachers between schools introduces variety and new ideas. 
These results are presented in Table 4.24 below. 



Tible 4>2«^ ; Pttrcen^Jige of rural puenta* agreeing or diaagreeing aith ntntnintu on rural 
appoint jmt 3 



(N=210) 





NA« 


SD 


D 


N 


A 


SA 




S 


S 


S 


S 


S 


S 


Principals and teachers move too quickly 
frrMn schools in towns s* Jn as yours 


5 


2 


20 


18 


36 


18 


The comnunity should accept some res- 
ponsibility for helping teachers to 
adapt to living and working in rural 
and isolated communities 


1 


1 


6 


14 


60 


17 


Movement of teachers between schools 
introduces variety and new ideas 


A 


4 


19 


15 


50 


9 


Student teachers should be informed of 
their responsibility to teach anywhere 
in the state 


2 




5 


7 


ill 


38 

JO 


The procedures for selecting teachers 
for rural and isolated schools should 
be improved 


7 


1 


4 


13 


39 


37 


Teacher education institutions should 
recommend selected students for rural 
appointments 


4 


4 


15 


15 


39 


22 



NA = not applicable, SD = strongly disagree, D = disagree, N = neither agree nor disagree, 
A = agree, SA = strongly agree* 



The community was asked what they thought would encourage principals and 
teachers to stay longer in rural schools. Ninety per cent agreed that improving school 
facilities and equipment was of importance although information on rural areas, better 
accommodation and improved promotional opnortunities were all rated as moderately 
or very important by more than 80 per cent of parents. 
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IwblB »>25 : Usstem i i—iiity reapondents* view on ham to encourage principals md te n chera to 
stay longer in rural schools 



(N=205-207) 





NOT 
IIPORTMIT 


SLIGHTLY 
IfPGRTANT 


HDD. 
UrORTANT 


VERY 
IMPORTANT 




% 


% 


S 


S 


Improvenipnt \,^ school facilities and 
equipment 


1 


9 


35 


55 


Provision of information on what it is 
like to teach in rural and isolated areas 


2 


11 


27 


60 


Provision of better quality accommodation 
(including air conditioning) 


5 


13 


32 


51 


Improved promotional opportunities after 
service in rural schools 


5 


8 


38 


49 


Provision of financial incentives 


10 


13 


36 


41 



i.5 Summcgy 

Teachers in western Queensland are relatively inexperienced, and for 30 per 
cent of these teachers, their curre it school was their first appointment. Western 
Queensland teachers had generally placed their present school lower down on their list 
of preferences than teachers in coastal schools had placed their present school on the 
preference list. Two-thirds of western teachers reported nonetheless that they were 
satisfied or very satisfied when they heard of their appointment and only 18 per cent 
of western teachers had become more dissatisfied since taking up their appointment. 
Reasons for increased satisfaction of teachers teaching in western Queensland schools 
related mainly to factors associated with the school, such as good staff relationships 
and friendly pupils, and to a lesser extent, satisfaction in working with the 
community. 

There were some differences apparent between western and coastal teachers in 
their perceptions of aspects of their current appointment. Both groups of teachers 
considered their pupils were friendly, but a higher proportion of teachers ir. western 
Queensland schools perceived their pupils to lack motivation and to be low achievers. 
This was more so in secondary than in primary schools. Planning for western teachers 
was made more difficult by lack of knowledge of the local situation and by a lack of 
resources. Western teachers also had less access to support facilities such as 
specialist advisory teachers, local professional associations, and experienced teachers 
teaching the same subjects or year levels. Both western and coastal teachers found 
interaction with the community enjoyable and community members to be friendly, but 
western teachers were less content with their social life, found it harder to accept 
being in the public eye, and were more concerned about isolation from family and 
friends. Western teachers were more f- miliar with the parents of the children whom 
they taught, but considered the interest of parents in their children's education to be 
lower than did teachers in coastal and near coastal schools. 

Two-thirds of the western teachers wanted to leave their present school by the 
end of the following year. The most comjrion reasons given for wanting to leave were 
related to personal issues such as absence ftom family and fr?ends, lack of social 
activities and desire to live in a larger population centre. Very few teachers 



W- 

mentioned reasons associated with dissatisfaction with their teaching situation or 
school as a reason for wanting to leave. About one-quarter of the western teachers 
said they would be interested in a rural and isolated school at a subsequent appoint- 
ment. 

Both western and coastal parents appeared to be satisfied with life in their 
local community. Parents seemed to to be reasonably satisfied with the teachers 
teaching in western and coastal schools, although westen. parents were less satisfied 
with secondary teachers than were coastcl parents. Western parents were more 
satisfied with primary than with secondary teachers. Parents in western communities 
considered that teachers should stay in the one school for a minimum of fhree years 
and principals for a minimum of four years* They believed that teachers left mainly 
for promotional or personal reasons* 

Parents in western Queensland believed that student teachers should be made 
aware of their responsibility to teach anywhere in Queensland and that there should be 
careful selection of teachers for teaching in western areas. They also agreed that the 
community should accept some responsibility for helping teachers to adjust to working 
and living in rural communities. 
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CHAPTER 5 



DESIRABLE TEACHER QUALITIES 



All groups of respondents were asked to rate the importance of a number of qualities 
and abilities of teachers for living and teaching in towns or districts such as the one 
in which they lived. In all, respondents were requested to rate the importance of 
twenty-five items. For the purposes of the following discussion, these items have 
been grouped according to the following headings: teaching skills, personal qualities 
and interests, and the teacher's relationship with the community. 

Results of crosstabulations for this section are given in Tables A.5.1 to A.5.4 in 
Appendix 3. 

5.1 Teaching skills 

Certcin teaching skills were perceived as necessary irrespective of the 
teacher's location. A very high proportion of all groups of respondents agreed that 
teachers need to be able to relate to and communicate with children, be able to teach 
and ;.ove the ability to maintain discipline. The strength of these opinions is clear 
from the figures provided in Table 5.1. 



Tible 5.12 Proportion of roapondents rating each teacher quklity (teaching skills) as very 
important or esaential 



RESPOMXNT GROUP 





ICSTERN 
TEACHERS 
(N=493)» 


COASTAL 
TEACHERS 
(IM04) 


ICSTERN 
PARENTS 

(N=211) 


COASTAL 
PARENTS 
(N=174) 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Ability to foster a good relationship 
with children 


89 


94 


89 


87 


Ability to communicate with children 


94 


98 


99 


97 


Teaching ability 


90 


94 


98 


97 


Ability to maintain discipline 


91 


92 


95 


89 


Knowledge of subjects taught 


74 


73 


90 


91 


Ability to teach multigrade classes 


50 


29 


51 


49 


Willingness to work with low-ability children 


70 


53 


74 


78 


Willingness to take on new roles within the 
school 


75 


51 


44 


45 



♦ Ktote: The number of respondents for individual items in Tables 5.1, 5.2 and 5.3 ranged as 
follows: foi western teachers: 482-493, coastal teachers: 396-404, for western parents: 
207-211, for coaatal parents: 170-174. 
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Teachers' perceptions of the need for others of the teaching skills listed 
appeared to be influenced by physical location. A clear majority of those in western 
settings considered a willingness to take on new roles within the school and to work 
with low-ability children were very important or essential characterisiics of teachers, 
while half of the teachers in rural and isolated areas reported that the ability to 
teach multigrade classes was very important or essential. A much smaller proportion 
of the eachers in coastal areas considered these three items to be important. 

Parents' perceptions, on the other hand, were not dependent upon where they 
lived; a willingness to work with low-ability children was stressed by approximately 
three-quarters of r--spondents in both western and coastal areas and an ability to 
teach multigrade classes and willingness to take on new roles within the school by 
some 50 pi^ cent in each case. Not surprisingly, nn ability to work with multigrade 
classes was supported most strongly by parents in small communities (Table A.5.1, Ap- 
pendix 3). 

It is also useful to comment on 'differences between expectations of western 
parents and those of western teachers. Western parents considered the knowledge of 
subjects taught to be more important than did wesrern teachers; on the other hand, 
teachers considered the ability to take on new roles within the school to be more 
important for teaching in rural and isolated areas than did parents. 

5.2 Personal qualities ond interests 

Qualities such as dedication to teaching, patience, understanding, an ability to 
set a good example and common sense were perceived by all groups of respondents as 
very important or absolutely essential for teachers. Agreement on the importance of 
other personal attributes - maturity, intelligence, ano broadmindedness - was less 
widespread. 

Still, a clear majority of western tecchers considered that maturity and broad- 
mindedness and tolerance were important for teaching and living in rural areas. 
Approximately half of this group of teachers reported that the following attributes 
were important: experience, intelligence, neat appearance, outgoing personality, 
interests in sporting activities. High academic qualifications were not seen as 
important by teachers in rural and isolated schools. 

A smaller proportion of teachers in coastal schools reported that an interest in 
sporting activities and an outgoing personality were important, and maturity and 
experience were seen as less important by teachers in coastal schools. 

A majority of rural parents considered that maturity, experience, intelligence, a 
neat appearance and broadmindedness end tolerance were desirable characteristics of 
teachers teaching in rural schools. There was a high degree of commonality between 
rural parents and coastal parents concerning the extent to which they considered each 
of the personal attributes important to living and teaching in the particular area. 

Some small differences between the perceptions of parents and those of 
teachers in western schools were evident. Parents were more likely to emphasise a 
neat appearance^ high academic qualifications and intelligence than were teachers, 
although it should be noted that only approximately one-third of parents described 
high academic qualifications as very important or absolutely essential. 

Parents' and teachers' responses are summarised below in Table 5.2. 
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Table 5 .2t ProfMirtion of rcqpondanly rating eacfi teacher quality (peraonel qualities vid in- 
terests) as very isportant or essentisl 



RESP(M»fT GROUP 





ICSTERN 
TEACHERS 

(l|rA93)» 


COASTAL 
TEACHERS 
(N=404) 


ICSTERN 
PARENTS 
(N=211) 


COASTAL 
PARENTS 
(N=174) 




X 


m 


m 


S 


Dedication to teaching 


85 


80 


85 


85 


Patience 


86 


88 


81 


81 


Understanding 


90 


89 


87 


85 


Maturity 


79 


68 


67 


63 


Experience 


47 


38 


54 


53 


Ability to set a good example for children 


80 


80 


84 


82 


Common sense 


89 


87 


81 


89 


Intelligence 


53 


54 


66 


66 


Broadmindedness and tolerance 


74 


6^ 


56 


61 


High acadefiic qualifications 


11 


11 


32 


37 


Neat appearance 


45 


48 


56 


55 


Outgoing personality 


46 


34 


35 


33 


Interest in sporting activities 


40 


23 


31 


24 



See footnote tr Table 5.1. 



5.3 Relationship with the commu r^ty 

Greatest differences between the expectations of western teachers and their 
coastal colleagues were apparent in respect of factors describing teaches* interaction 
with their local community. 

Over 80 per cent of western teachers viewed it as very important or absolutely 
essential that teachers be ah?e to adapt to a different lifestyle and 56 per cent 
stressed an ability to "rough i' , thes^ lesponses reflecting, no doubt, adjustments res- 
pondents made in their own lives as the result of their rural appointments. These 
matters were of great importance to only 42 per cent and 25 per cent respectively of 
coastal i jachers. 

Teachers* responses also indicate different expectations with regard to 
community involvement. More than twice as m' ny western teachers as coastal 
teachers (59 per cent cf. 22 per cent) vieweu a readiness to join community organisa- 
tions as very important or absolutely essential and one-and-a-half times as many (70 
per cent cf. 42 per cent) stressed an ability tc interact with the community. 

Western parents also gave tar less wigight to these items than did western 
tec "Hers. Fifty-nine per c^jnt of western parents considered that it was important 
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tFi3t teachers be able to adapt to a different lifestyle, while 44 per cent reported that 
it was important for teachers to have an ability to interact with the community. 
Only about one-quarter of western parents considered readiness to join community 
organisations as a very important or essential terxher characteristic. it is also 
interesting to note that there were similar levels of importance attached by both 
western end coastal parer to teachers' willingness to interact with the community 
and join in community organisations. 

Responses are provided in Table 3.3. 



Table 3>3 :^ Prop&rtitr» of respondents rating each teacher quality (Kelationahip Mith the cam- 
■unity) very iaportant or essential 



RESPQMOfT GROUP 





tCSTERI^ 


COASTAL 


tCSTERN 


COASTAL 




TEACHERS 


TEAOCRS 


PiWENTS 


PARENTS 




(N=493)» 


(N=404) 


(tt=211) 


(M=17A) 




S 


S 


S 


% 


Ability to interact with the community 


70 


42 


44 


46 


Ability to Ldapt to a different lifestyle 


84 


38 


59 


44 


Readiness to Join community organisations 


59 


22 


28 


23 


Ability to "rough it" 


56 


25 


27 


19 



* See footnote to Table 5.1. 



5.4 Desirable teacher qualities of western prinrory and secondary teachers 

An anal/sis was undertnken so that the perceptions of western primary and 
secondary teachers concerning desirable teach qualities could be examined sepa- 
rately. 

The results for those items relating to teaching skills are shown in Table 5.4. 
The table shows that primary teachers considered the ability to teach multigrade 
classes as much more important than did western secondoiy teachers. This result is 
predictable as western p. imary teachers are more likely to teach multi-grade classes 
than are secondary teachers. The finding that teachers in small primary schools con- 
sidered the o^ility to teach multigrade classes to be more important than did teachers 
in larger primary schools is also to be expected (Table A.5.2, Appendix 3). 

For all of the otfie: teaching skills items, t!iere wer^ relatively small 

differences between the perceptions of primary and seconder/ Teachers. It was 
interesting to note, nonetheless, that western primary teachers placed a little more 
emphasis on the ability to work with low-ability students than did secondary teachers. 
Moreover, teachers in one-teacher primary schools gave lower importance to willing- 
ness to work with low-ability pupils and the ability to maintain discipline (Taoles A.5.3 
and A.3.4, Appendix 3.) 
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Table 5>4 t Proportion of MMtem priaary and secondsry teartiers rating each teacher quality 
(teaching skills) as very iaportant or essential 





PRIIWRY 

(N=192-X97) 


SECQMMRY 
(N=186-213) 




% 


S 




□2 


ay 


Abllitv fn pnmmi in 1 PSrit* P uiifh nhilHron 




92 


TsachinQ ability 


Ql 


QO 


Abjlity to maintain discipline 


91 


92 


Knowledge of subjects taught 


71 


77 


Ability to teach multigrade classes 


68 


36 


Willingness to work with low-ability students 


74 


65 


Willingnep> to take on new roles within the school 


73 


74 



Table 5.5 shows the results for personal qualities and interests. Western 
primary and secondary teachers' opinions for these items were similar. Secondary 
teachers did, however, attach a little more importance to intelligence as a desirable 
teacher quality, and primary teachers attached more importance to broadmindedness 
and tolerance. 



Table 3.5 ; Proportion of westei-n priaary and accondery teachers rating each teacher quality 
(personal qualities) as very iaportant or essential 



PRIMARY SECQMMRY 
(N=192-197) (N=210-213) 



Dedication to teaching 




87 


81 


Patience 




89 


83 


Understanding 




92 


89 


Maturity 




80 


77 


Experience 




45 


49 


Ability to set a good example for children 




79 


80 


Common sense 




86 


87 


Intelligence 




49 


56 


Broadmindedness and tolerance 




79 


68 


High academic qualifications 




7 


10 


Neat appearance 




47 


44 


Outgoing personality 




43 


47 


Interest in sporting activities 




37 


41 



The perceptions of western primary and secondary teachers on those teacher 
qualities which concern relationships with the community are shown in Toble 5.6 

There was a tendency for a greater proportion of western primary teachers 
than secondary teachers to consider that each of these qualities was important. That 
is, western primary teachers believe that the ability to foster a good relationship with 
the community and to adapt to a different lifes**yle are more important for teaching 
and living in i ural and isolated areas than do western secondary teachers. 



Table 3>6 : Proportioi of iiestem priaary and aecandary teachers rating each teacher quality 
(relationship aith the coBMMiity) as very important or essential 



PRIfWRY SECOMMRY 

{N=192-197) (Ib210-n3) 





m 


S 


Ability co interact with the community 


82 


73 


Ability to adapt to a different lifestyle 


85 


78 


Readiness to join community organisations 


61 


51 


Ability to "rough it" 


57 


52 



53 Si'mmary 

All groups of respondents (i.e. western teachers, coastal teachers, western 
parents and coastal parents) considered personal attributes such as dedication to 
teaching, patience, understanding and the ability to set a good example for children as 
important teacher qualities. Western teachers were more likely than the other groups 
to emphasise broadmindedness and tolerance, an outgoing personality and interest in 
sporting activities as important. Western parents were more likely than western 
teachers to emphasise a neat appearance and intelligence as desirable teacher 
attributes. 

With respect to teaching skills, all groups endorsed the importance of teaching 
ability, discipline and the ability to relate and communicate with children as 
important teacher qualities. Western teachers gave more emphasis than coastal 
teachers to the ability to take on new roles within the school and the ability to work 
with low-ability children. 

Greatest differences between western teachers and other grou;:3 came in 
respononse to the importance of relations'-ips with the community. Western teachers 
were much more likely to rate the ability to interact with the community, readiness 
to join community organisations and the ability to adapt to a different lifestyle as 
important. 

There were few differences between the perceptions of western primary and 
western secondary teachers and between primary teachers in small and larger schools 
regaiding desirable teacher qualities. One exception to this was the ability to teach 
multigrade classes which was seen as more important by primary teachers, particulirly 
those in small western schools. 
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CHAPTER 6 



PRE-SERVICE TEACHER EDUCATION 



6 A Pre-service quaiificat ' ons 

Most teachers had completed three- or four-year pre-service teacher education 
programs and had undertc! en their initial preparation at a Queensland institution. The 
higher per^jntage of coastal teachers with a Certificate of Teaching (which was last 
awarded in the early 1970s) compared with their western colleagues (31 per cent and 
17 per cent respectively) is indicative of the fact that respondents from rural and 
isolated schools tended to he younger and to have completed their pre-service 
education more recently. (A detailed report on teacher qualifications in western 
Queensland is to be found in McSwan, 1985.) 

In fact, 58 per cent of teachers in western schools had completed their pre- 
service teacher education in the 1980s, while only 27 per cent of teachers in coastal 
schools had completed their pre-service preparation during this period. 

The institutions at which both study groups of teachers obtained their pre- 
service qualifications were similar. One-third of each group had obtained their 
pre-service qualification at the Kelvin Grove College of Advanced Education or the 
Kelvin Grove Campus of the Brisbane College of Advanced Education, A higher 
proportion of teachers in lural schools had gained their pre-service qualifications at 
the University of Queensland, reflecting the higher proportion of secondary teachers in 
this group. Ten per cent of teachers in rural schools had gained their pre-service 
qualification at an interstate institution and 2 per cent at an overseas institution. 

Full informotion on respondents' pre-service qualifications is provided in Tables 
6.1 to 6.3. 



Table 6>1 ; Qualifications gs^ined by teacher respondents on coa- 
pletion of pre-<«rvice teacher education 





hCSTERN 
(N=498) 


COASTAL 
(11=401) 


QUALIFILATICMS 


M 


S 


Certificate of Teaching 


17 


31 


Diploma of Teach jng 


6U 


32 


Degree [lus Diploma in Education or 
Graduate Diploma ir Teaching 


16 


12 


Bachelor of Education 


2 


3 


Other 


1 


1 
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Table 6>2 : Institution at Hhich teadier reapondDnts' pre^-aervice 
teacher education qualifications Mere completed 





tCSTERN 
(N=503) 


COASTAL 


IN5TIIUTIQN 


S 


8 


unxvcrsxty or vfucensiano 


10 


6 


OLHL nount bravact 


17 


12 


Kelvin Grove 


33 


34 


iNortn brisbane iKeoron/Larselaine; 


8 


14 


McAuley College 


2 


3 


Darling Downs lAE 


7 


5 


Ua|Ji XCUi 1 1 InC. 


Z 


2 


James Cook University 


1 


1 


JCUNQIAE/Townsville CAE 


A 
*4 


c 


8KTC 


1 


1 


Interstate 


10 


10 


Overseas 


2 


5 


Other (not specified) 




3 


Table 6.3: Year in ahich teacher re9DQr.dBnts' pre-aervice f^nh^r 
education qualifications were completed 




tCSTERN 

(N=302) 


COASTAL 

(N=:400) 




m 


M 


Pre-1960 


€ 


11 


1960-1969 


8 


22 


1970-1979 


28 


41 


1980 


8 


7 


1981 


11 


3 


1982 


10 


6 


1983 


14 


3 


1984 


14 


7 


1985 


< 1 


1 
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^•2 Preparation for teochlng in rural and isolated orea s 



Less than one-fifth of western teachers reported undertak. •) subjects, activities 
or experiences in their pre-service course which had been of direct relevance to 
teaching In rural and isolated areas. 

Of the 19 per cent of western teachers who indicated that their pre-service 
program had provided them with activities aimed at preparing them for teaching in 
rural and isolated schools, 82 per cent commented on those aspects which they had 
found most beneficial. The largest group of comments referred to practice teaching 
in a rural and isolated school or in a setting which shared characteristics with such 
schools, for example, a small school or a multigrade situotion. 

Common, too, were comments on relevant subjects studied in the pre-service 
program, for example, units on teaching in rural and isolated schools, living in rural 
and isolated communities, and multicultural or Aboriginal education. Several teachers 
also mentioned learning about some aspect of teaching and living in rural and isolated 
areas but did not indicate whether this was through a subject or other component 
directed specifically at such teaching. A few teachers mentioned the availability of 
relevant courses, although they themselves had not taken them. 

A small number of teachers described aspects or components of courses which 
were not specifically directed at rural and isolated teaching (for example, classroom 
psychology, individual differences, remediation in secondary school mathematics) as 
nonetheless beneficial in preparing them to teach in such areas. 

Other beneficial experiences each rr tioned by a few teachers were visits to 
rural and isolated or small schools, time spent in a rural or isolated community, talks 
by teachers or community members from rural and isolated schools, working with 
parents, maintaining a resource folder, learning how to use available resources and 
qualifications in an area other than education. 

Rural teachers and parents were also asked to indicate the value of o range of 
pre-service experiences (listed in a forced-choice question) in preparing teachers for 
service in rural and isolated schools. Parents* evaluations were similar to teachers' 
and both sets of responses appear to be influenced by the authenticity of the 
experience and its perceived application to teaching. 

For example, the experience considered to be of greatest value was practice 
teaching in rural and isolated areas; the experience least frequently decrr^bed this way 
(particularly by teachers) was reading selected literature on rural on-i holated schools 
and areas. 

Over half of the teachers reported that courses on remediation of low-achieving 
students would be of great benefit. Work with composite classes, information on rural 
and isolated areas given by people with appropriate experie. ces, visits to rural and 
isolated schools and areas and subjects on teaching in small and isolated communities 
were also valued by both parents and teachers. 

Perceived to be of less value by both parents and teachers were activities 
involving student interaction with the community, although rural administrators tended 
to view this as valuable. This difference in perception is perhaps indicative of ^he 
different roles played by administrative and non-administrative school staff in rural 
communiMes. Teachers were also not very enthusiastic jjout the value of videotapes 
of rural ond isolated schools and areas. 

Teachers* and parents* responses are shown below in Table 6.4. 
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Table 6>4; ToKher «id coHunity raapandBnts* percefitians of the value of various experiences 
for preparing student teachers for service in rural mi ioolbted areas 







UESTERN 
TCADCRS 
(N=A90-498) 




UESTERN 
PARENTS 
(N=205-209) 




NO 
VALUE 


LITTLE 
VALUE 


sore 

VALUE 


GKLAT 
VALUE 


NO 

wni \m 


LITTLE 


sore 


GREAT 

VMLUL 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Practice teaching in rural and 


1 
1 


4 


30 


65 


3 


4 


32 


61 


Subjects on teaching in small 

ai lu xauxtjucu LUiiwiiuill LXcS 


2 


12 


46 


40 


2 


11 


40 


47 


Visits to rural and isolated 

acilUUXD al lU cJIccJb 


£. 


12 


4^' 


42 


2 


10 


31 


57 


Selected readings on rural and 
isolated schools and areas 


10 


33 


46 


11 


5 


16 


48 


31 


Videotapes of rural and isolated 
schools and areas 


3 


15 


54 


29 


3 


9 


46 


42 


Information on rural and isolated 
OA cao ^xvcii uy pcupxc wicn apprO" 
priate experiences 


- 


8 


45 


47 


1 


4 


35 


39 


Activities involving student 
interaction with the community 


4 


18 


50 


27 


3 


13 


46 


38 


Working with composite classes 


5 


11 


38 


47 


6 


10 


38 


45 


Courses on remediation of low- 
achieving students 


2 


6 


38 


54 




Not asked 





ERIC 
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An analysis was made to determine the value which western primary and 
secondary teachers placed on various experiences and activities relevant to preparing 
teachers for service in rural and isolated areas. For the primary teachers, a further 
breakdown into those teaching in smaller (1-5 teachers) and larger (6 or more 
teachers) schools was made. The results for primary and secondary teachers are 
shown in Table ^.5. 

This table shows that, in general, primary teachers saw more value in most of 
the experiences than did secondary teachers. The most notable difference between 
primary and secondary teachers was for the item "working with composite classes". 
Sixty-five per cent of western primary teachers considered that this would be of great 
value in preparing teachers for service in rural and isolated areas, whereas only 28 per 
cent of secondary teachers considered it so. There was a tendency for a greater pro- 
portion of primary teachers than secondary teachers to perceive each of the following 
to be of a little more value: practice teaching in rural and isolated schools, videos of 
rural and isolated schools and areas, activities involving student teacher interaction 
with the community. On the other hand, 51 per cent of western secondary teachers, 
compared with 10 per cent of western primary teachers, felt that information on rural 
and isolated areas given by people with appropriate experiences would be of great 
value. 



Table 6.5 ; l^inions of Mes'^rn prinry and seoMidary teachers on Uie value of various ac- 
tivities and experiences in preparing teachers for service in rural aid isolated 







PRINMTY 
TEAOCRS 

(H=197-202) 




SECOOARY 
TEAOCRS 
(N=210-217) 




NO 
VALUE 


LITTLE 
VALUE 


VALUE 


GREAT 
VALUE 


NO 
VALUE 


LITRE 
VALUE 


VALUE 


GREAT 
VALUE 




S 


S 


% 


mr 
m 


mr 
m 


mr 
m 


mr 
m 


mr 
m 


Practice teaching in rural and 
isolated areas 


< 1 


1 


30 


68 


1 


1 


34 


58 


Subjects on teaching in small 
and isolated comniunities 


1 


8 


49 


42 


3 


16 


43 


38 


Visits to rural and isolated 
schools and areas 


1 


6 


49 


44 


3 


17 


41 


39 


Selected readings on rural and 
isolated schools and areas 


8 


32 


49 


11 


14 


35 


44 


7 


Videotapes of rural and isolated 
schools an^ areas 


3 


14 


57 


26 


4 


18 


54 


24 


Information on rural and isolated 
areas given by people with appro- 
priate experiences 




6 


54 


40 


1 


11 


37 


c 


Activities involving student 
intersction with the community 


5 


15 


50 


30 


5 


23 


49 


24 


Working with composite classes 


1 


3 


30 


65 


9 


19 


44 


28 


Courses on remediation of low- 
achieving students 


1 


6 


41 


52 


2 


6 


36 


56 
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Tdble 6>6 : OpiniariB oF Hestem priaary teachers in small (1-3 teachers) and larger (6 or aore 
teachers) schools on the value o^'^ various activities and experiences in prefMiring 
teachers for service in rural and isolated areas 







SHM-L 
PRIIMRY SCHOOLS 
(N=6*-65) 




fCDIUI-LARGE 
PRIfMRY SCHOOLS 
(N=132-137) 




NO 
VALUE 


LITTLE 
VALUE 


SOIC 
VALUE 


GREAT 
VALUE 


NO 
VALUE 


LITTLE 
VALUE 


SOME 

vALtr: 


GREAT 
VALUE 




S 


S 


S 


m 










Practice tecchinQ in rural and 
isolated areas 


- 


3 


20 


11 


1 


1 


35 


64 


Subjects on teachinQ in small 
aid isolated commonities 


- 


6 


43 


51 


1 


9 


53 


34 


Visits to rural and isolated 
schools and areas 




5 


37 


58 


2 


7 


54 


57 


Selected readings on rural and 
isolated schools and areas 


1 9 


35 


38 


14 


6 


30 


54 


10 


Videotapes of rural and isolated 
schools and areas 


1 


Q 


o** 


23 


7 

J 






97 


Information on rural and isolated 
areas giv»7n by people with appro- 
priate experiences 




11 


55 


34 




3 


54 


43 


Activities involving s^'udent 
interaction with the community 


8 


11 


42 


39 


3 


17 


54 


26 


Working with composite classes 


1 


3 


25 


71 


1 


3 


33 


63 


Couises on remediation of low- 
achieving students 


2 


11 


39 


48 


1 


3 


42 


54 



The results for western primary teachers teaching in small and medium to large 
schools are shown in Table 6.6. These results indicnt<j that primary teachers teaching 
in the smaller schools saw more value in most of the activities than did teachers 
teaching in the larger schools. Those items for which there was greatest difference 
between small and larger schools were: subjects on teaching in small and isolated 
comi. )ities, prac^ice teaching in rural and isolated areas, visits to rural and isolated 
schools and areas, activities involving student teacher interoction with the community. 

The questionnaires sent to teachers listed several areas of potential relevance 
to respondents in their current positions. Teachers were asked to indicate both how 
much importance had been given to each in their pre-service teacher education and 
how much importance they believe should have been placed on each in order to 
prepare ^hem for their current position. 

The right-hand side of Table 6.7 indicates that a majority of rural and isolated 
teachers considered that there should be great emphasis in the pre-service program on 
subjecr teaching and on discipline. Oyer 40 per cent of teachers also reported that 
there should Le great emphasis on individualfsing instruction, curriculum developn^ent 
and CCP or work program planning. Of the items in the list, those aspects which 
rural and isolated teachers considered should be given least emphasis were living in a 
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rural community, multicultural education and issues related to Aboriginal education. 
These items were nonetheless considered to be of at least moderate importance by a 
majority of the teachers. These results suggest that, while teachers consider that 
aspects of their pre-service program oriented towards preparing them for teaching in 
a specific context are important, they attach greater :mportance to those aspects 
which have wide application In a number of contexts. 



Table 6.7; 



testcm teachers' opinions of the ii^»rtance given to each area in their pre-aervice 
teacher ecteation prograas and iaportance itfiich should be given to each 







IWORTANCE ACTUALLY 
GIVEN 
(N=A79-^92) 


IMPORTANCE MUCH SHOULD 
HAVE BEEN GIVEN 
(N=46I^74) 




NONE LITTLE 


MODER- 
ATE 


GREAT 




NODER- 
LITTLE ATE 


GREAT 




X 


S 


% 


m 




m 


S 


S 


Subject teaching 


1 


17 


47 


35 






41 




Teschinn miilfi nraHAQ 


^0 


38 


10 


2 


8 


16 


51 


29 


LlVino in a t iral roirwnumfv/ 


72 


24 


3 






26 


52 


1 Q 
17 


School /conifTiunity relations 


38 


40 


17 


6 




15 


58 


21 


Individualising instruct.ion 


10 


42 


36 


12 




6 


50 


44 


Curriculum Hpi/plnnmpnf 


9 


26 


44 


21 


1 


5 


50 


44 


Discipline 


9 


36 


44 


11 




2 


43 


54 


Teaching exceptional children 
within mainstream 


32 


44 


20 


4 




16 


52 


32 


CCP/work program planning 


15 


28 


37 


^0 


1 


4 


50 


45 


Utilising the local environment 


22 


48 


25 


5 


1 


14 


59 


26 


Multicultural education 


40 


32 


22 


6 


3 


31 


53 


13 


Administrative duties 


44 


42 


12 


2 


2 


22 


52 


24 


Issues related to Aboriginal 
education 


48 


33 


16 


3 


4 


32 


48 


16 



There were some important diffeiences in the perceptions of western Queen. - 
\ar^ teachers with respect to the emphasis placed on various aspects of their pre- 
service program accoraing to the recency of *heir graduation. Responses to items for 
which there was a statistically significant difference are shown in Table A.6.1, 
Appendix 3. This table shows that teachers who have graduated since 1980 consider 
that there was more emphasis on a number of issues in their pre-service programs, in 
f. -articular on: living in a rural community, school/community relations, curriculum 
development, teaching exceptional children within the mainstream, CCP/work program 
planning, utilising the local environment, multicultural education and issues related to 
Aboriginal education. 

A comparison of the opinions of western teachers as to the emphasis which 
should have been placed on each of the aspects of pre-service teacher education with 
the opinions of coastal teachers (shown on the right hand side of Table 6.8) reveals, 
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nonetheless, ^hat a greater proportion of rural teachers believe emphasis should be 
given tr issues such as teaching multigrades, living in o rural community, 
school/c^.nmunity relationship and administrative duties. Teachers' perceptions of thv- 
desirable content of pre-service teacher education are therefore influenced to some 
degree by the context in which they are teaching. It would be more likely, for 
example, that skills and knowledge in areas such as teaching multigrades would be 
required of teachers .n rural areas than in non-rural areas. 

Table 6«8 : Coastal and near coastal teachers' opinions of the ii^portance given to each area in 
their pre-service teacher education progran and ij^wrtance irfiich should be given to 
each 





IfPORTMCE ACTUALLY 
GIVEN 
(li=379-392) 


UPQRTANCE WICH SHOULD 
HAVE BEEN GIVEN 
(N=371-3aO) 




NOC 


LITILE 


HODER- 
ATE 


GREAT 




LITILE 


MODER- 
ATE 


GREAT 




% 


% 


% 


% 




% 


% 


% 


Subject teaching 


2 


16 


48 


22 


1 


2 


41 


57 


Teaching multigrades 


57 


33 


9 


1 


9 


24 


52 


16 


Living in a local co.iimunity 


68 


25 


6 


1 


9 


41 


44 


6 


School/community relations 


40 


41 


17 


2 


3 


24 


57 


16 


Individualisi.ig instruction 


la 


40 


35 


11 




7 


45 


48 


Curriculum development 


13 


29 


42 


16 




7 


48 


45 


Discipline 


13 


39 


41 


6 




4 


45 


51 


Teaching exceptional children 
within mainstream 


45 


40 


13 


2 


1 


18 


57 


25 


CCP/work program planning 


21 


34 


35 


11 


2 


8 


52 


39 


Utilising the local environment 


32 


4"' 


20 


3 


2 


23 


59 


16 


Multicultural education 


54 


31 


11 


4 


6 


33 


51 


9 


Administrative duties 


47 


36 


14 


2 


3 


37 


4:^ 


11 


Issues related to Aboriginal 
education 


64 


25 


8 


2 


8 


41 


44 


6 


It is also useful to 


examine the 


difference 


between the 


"actual 


" and • 


ideal" 



importance attached to each of the aspects by rural and isolated teachers (the left 
and right hand sides of Table 6.7 respectively). These reveal that teachers considered 
more emphasis should have been given to each of the areas listed. These teachers 
considered that much more importance should have been given, in particular, to 
discipline, individualising instruction, teaching multigrades, teaching exceptional 
children within the mainstream and CCP or work program planning. 

Further analyses were undertaken to determine the "actual" and "ideal" ratings 
given to each area of pre-service teacher education by various sub-groups of teachers. 
The responses of the following sub-groups were examined: western primary teachers, 
western secondary teachers, western primary teachers teaching in small (i.e. less than 
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six teachers) schools, western primary teochers teaching in larger (i.e. more than five 
teachers) schools. 



Table 6.9 shows the proportion of western primary teachers who considered that 
each activity was given great importance in their pre-service preparation and the pro- 
portion who considered each activity should have been given great importance. 

Western primary teachers reported that greatest importance should have been 
given to: subject teoching, curriculum development, CCP/work program planning and 
individualising instruction. An examination of the differences in rank orders between 
the actual and ideal columns reveals that the greatest discrepancy was in the area of 
teaching multigrades. 



Table 6>9; Proportion of Hestem priMry teachers rating eac area n of great i^rtmce in 
pre-aervice teacher education 





GREAT UPQRTMCE 
ACTUALLY GIVEN 

(N=192-19e) 


GREAT IiraTANCE 
SHOULD HAVE BEEN 
GIVEN 
(N= 18^191) 




% 


(R»ik) 


% 


(R»«k) 


Subject teaching 


32 


(1) 


48 


(1) 


Teaching multigrades 


2 


(11) 


38 


(6) 


Living in a rural community 


1 


(12) 


16 


(10) 


School/community relations 


8 


(7) 


26 


(8) 


Individualising instruction 


15 


(^) 


43 


(4) 


Curriculum development 


28 


(2) 


41 


(5) 


Discipline 


12 


(5) 


45 


(2) 


Teaching exceptional children within mainstream 


6 


(9) 


31 


(7) 


CCP/work program planning 


26 


(3) 


33 


(3) 


Utilising the local environment 


8 


(7) 


22 


(9) 


Multicultural education 


9 


(6) 


13 


(13) 


Administrative duties 


1 


(12) 


16 


(10) 


Issues related to Aboriginal education 


3 


(10) 


14 


(12) 
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As Table 6.10 shows, this difference is somewhat more acute for western 
primary teachers teaching in smaller schools. Indeed, these teachers saw this as the 
greatest need in their pre- service program. Other areas which teachers in small 
schools considered to be of greatest importance were: CCP or work program 
ning, subject teaching, and individualising instruction. 



Table 6,]0 : Proportion or primary teachers in anil Hestem schools (i.e. schools Mith 1-3 
teachers) rating each area as of great i^xirtance in pre-aervice teacher education 





GR£AT IfPQRTMCE 
ACTUALLY GIVEN 


GREAT WQRTANCE 
SHOULD HAVE BEEN 
GIVEN 
(tt=3S-^3) 


8 


(fMc) 


m 




Subject teaching 


29 


(7) 


45 


(3) 


Teaching multigrades 


3 


(10) 


50 


(1) 


Living in a rural comi?'j'^ity 


2 


(12) 


26 


(9) 


School /community relations 


6 


(7) 


35 


(7) 


Individualising instruction 


18 


(3) 


44 


(4) 


Curiiculum development 


29 


(1) 


39 


(5) 


Discipline 


U 


(5) 


36 


^6) 


Teaching except ^'-nal children within mainstream 


C 


(7) 


31 


(8) 


CCP/work program planning 


18 


(3) 


48 


(2) 


Utilising the local environment 


6 


(7) 


20 


(10) 


Multicultural education 


3 


(10) 


10 


(13) 


Administrative duties 


3 


(10) 


15 


(12) 


Issues related to Aboriginal education 


2 


(12) 


16 


(11) 
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The areas of greatest ir ^^once for primary teaciiers in larger western 
primary schools were: disciplir. bject teaching, individualising instruction and 
curriculun. development. The area of teaching multigrodes was still relatively 
important for teachers in the larger primary schools anr* there was still a large gap 
between these teachers' perceptions ot their ideal prepaiaticn In this area and the 
preparation they actually leceived. 



Table 6,11 ; rroportian ot Msstem prinry teachers in larger schools (i.e. schools with aore 
than 5 teachers) rating each area as of great i^rtmce in pre-^aervice teacher 
education 



GfOEAT immiNCE 
ACTUALLY GIVEN 

(N=130-133) 





m 


(IMc) 




(Rai^) 


Subject teaching 


33 


(1) 


U3 


(?) 


Teaching multigrades 


1 


(11) 


33 


(5) 


Living in a rural community 




(13) 


12 


(13) 


School/compunity relations 


8 


(8) 


22 


(9) 


Individualisi \q instruction 


13 


W 


43 


(3) 


Curricui'Jm development 


28 


(3; 


ix2 


(4) 


Discipline 


19 


(6) 


50 


(1) 


Teaching exceptional children within mainstream 


6 


(9) 


^2 


(6) 


CCP/work program planning 


30 


(2) 


32 


(6) 


Utilising the local environment 


9 


(7) 


2"^ 


(b) 


Multicultural education 


11 


(5) 


15 


(11) 


Admini*' trative duties 


1 


(11) 


16 


(10) 


Issues related to Aboiigiiial education 




(10) 


13 


(12) 



GREAT IMPORTiUCE 
SHOULD HAVE BEEN 
GIVEN 
(H=126-131) 
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The results for secondary teachers are shown in Table 6.12. This shows that 
the areas rated of greatest importance by secondary te-chers were: subject teaching, 
discipline, curriculum development, CCP or work program planning, and individualising 
instruction. For Secondary teachers, the greatest differences between actual and ideal 
ratings were for the areas of discipline, individualising instruction, curriculum 
development, teaching exceptional children within the mainstrean^ nd CCP or work 
program plcnning. 



Table 6,12 ; Proportion of Mestem secondary teachers rating each area as of great importance in 
pre-service t^^acher education 





GREAT 


irrORTANCE 


GREAT 


IfPQRTANCE 




ACTUALLY GIVEN 


SnULO HAVE BEEN 










GIVEN 




(N=202-2i3) 


(N=192-203) 




<• 


(Rmk) 


X 




Subject teaching 


39 


(1) 


68 


(1) 


Teaching multigrades 


2 


(9) 


16 


(12) 


Living in a rural commuruty 


< 1 


(13) 


20 


(10) 


School/community relations 


2 


(9) 


27 


(9) 


IndividualiF-ing instrL^tion 


6 


(5) 


43 


(5) 


Curriculum development 


14 


(2) 


47 


(3) 


Liscipline 


IP 


W 


67 


(2) 


Teaching exceptional children within mainstream 


1 


(11) 


36 


(6) 


CCP/work program planning 


13 


(3) 


47 


(3: 


Utilising the loca^ environment 


2 


(9) 


29 


(7) 


Multicultural educRv^'ion 


3 


(6) 


13 


(13) 


Administrative duties 


1 


(U) 


28 


(8) 


Issues related to Aboriginal education 


3 


(^J 


18 


(1) 



6 3 Summary 

About tv*-" <-hirds of te.»achers in western Quoensland had u Diploma of Teaching 
as a i^Te-service qualification and a smaller proportion of western teachers compared 
to coastal teachers had gained a r*»rtificote of teaching on completion of the'r pre- 
service preparation. About a third of each group had gained their pre- service quali- 
fication from Brisbane College of Advanced Education (Kelvin Grove) and about lO per 
cent of both western and coastal teachers had interstate qualificG^ions. Half of the 
western teachers had completed their pre-service education «?nce 1980, compared with 
one-fifth of the coastal teachers. 

Only about one-fifth of the western teachers reported fhot they had had any 
activities or experiences within thj pre-servl'ze program to prepare them specifically 
for teaching in rural arid isolated areas. The most useful pre-service activities 
experienced by the western teachers were practice teaching in ural and isolated areas 
or in small schools or in a multigrode situation, and units on teaching in rural and 
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isolated areas. The experiences which western teachers and parents considered could 
potentially be of most value in preparing teachers to teach in rural and isoloted areas 
were practice teaching in rural and isolated areas, and courses on remediation of low- 
achieving children. Also of value, but to a lesser extent, were working with 
composite classes, information on rural and isolated areas given by people with 
appropriate experience, visits to rural and isolated schools and communities, and 
subjects on teaching in small and isolated communities. Working with composite 
classes was seen to be of more value by primary than secondary teachers and by 
primary teachers in smaller schools. 

Both western and coastal teachers believed that there sho"ld be a great 
emphasis in pre-service programs on subject teaching, discipline, individualising in- 
struction, curriculum development and planning. A greater proportion of western 
teachers lhan coastal teachers reported that there should be great emphasis on 
teaching multigrades, living in a rural community, school/community relationships and 
administrative duties. Some differences between western primary ard secondary 
teachers ,/ere also evident. More primary teachers felt that teaching multigrades 
^nould be emphasised, while secondory teachers were more concerned than primary 
teachers about subject teaching and discipline. Western teachers in small primary 
schools rated the following as more important aspects of their pre-service preparation 
than did western teachers in larger primary schools: teaching multigrades, living in a 
rural comrr unity, school/comnr.unity relationships, planning. Discipline, on the other 
hand, was considered to be less important by teachers in small westein schools. 
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CHAPTER 7 



INDUCTION AND IN-SERVICE SUPPORT 



7J Teochers' persrectives 

Respondents from both teacher groups were asked vorious questions regarding 
their experiences in adjusting to life in their present teaching situation and any in- 
duction or In-service support they may have had. They were also asked to give 
suggestions as to ways of supporting and advising teachers in the rural setting. 

When asked to place a value on the s jpport given by various agencies, western 
and coastal teachers gave different responses in as much as the rural teachers valued 
any support given them more highly than did their coastal counterparts (Table 7.1). 
For example, one-half of the rural respondents rated regulai contact wi^h a subject 
specialist as t^ing "very important", whereas only one- third of the coastal respondents 
reacted similarly. A high percentage of the former respondents were high school 
teachers and these rated contact with a subject specialist more highly than did their 
primary counterparts (Table A.7.1, Appendix 3). 



Tdble 7,1 : laportance given by teacher respondents to various kinds of otifiport Hith teaching 
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11 


36 


50 
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16 


46 


35 
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11 


39 


48 
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40 
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11 


40 


48 
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18 


44 


34 


Regular adv^^ory con- 
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of schools 


7 


23 


43 


27 


16 


34 


35 


15 



At the same time the teachers were askea' to value the importance of other 
resources in helping teachers (Table 7.2). . Generally, the responses of both groups of 
teachers were very similar. The exceptfon to this was in the value placed on the use 
of computer and satellite communications. The rural respondents vnlued these 
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technological advances more highly than did their coastal colleagues. One reacon 
given for this was that through computers "country" children can keep up with 
advances that are normally confined to rities. 



Table 7.2 : Importance given by teacher respondents to differsnt resources in helping teachers 







ICSIERN 

(N=A71-498) 




COASTAL 
(N=3B4-399) 




NOT 
IIP. 


SL. 
IIP. 


NOD. 
IIP. 


VERY 
IIP. 


NOT 
IIP. 


SL, 
IIP. 


HDD. 
IIP. 


VERY 
IIP. 




% 


% 


8 


m 


m 


t 

m 


m 


mt 
m 


Ready access to good 
teaching resources from 
outside your centre 


1 


7 


31 


62 


3 


n 


3^ 


52 


Availability of detailed 
school programs in 
curricula areas 


1 


5 


33 


59 


3 




31 


61 


Availability of local 
centre relief staff to 
release you to explore 
locally areas of "o- 
fessior -"l concern 


3 


12 


34 


bl 


5 


14 


35 


46 


Assistance with evalu- 
ation (testing items 
and procedures) 


2 


11 


A] 


46 


4 


19 


45 


32 


Use of computers 


5 


19 


U2 


34 


9 


24 


47 


20 


Use of satellite com- 
munications 


14 


23 


39 


2^ 


33 


26 


33 


7 



More than half of each study group regarded "Ready access to good teaching 
resources from outside your centre" as being very important. The rural teachers who 
responded in this way were more likely to be recent graduates (post- 1980) (Table 
A. 7.2, Appendix 3). 

Respondents were asked to comment on the use made of computers and 
satellite technology in helping to improve the quality of education afforded to scK/ol 
students. In general^ the comments made by both groups were similar with about one- 
quarter of the western and one-third of coastal teachers saying that they do not use 
or do not have access to a computer. Some reasons given for non-use included lack of 
knowledge, need for more in-service courses, expense, insufficient equipment, storage 
problems, inaccessibility, and lack of maintenance or resource personnel. 

Sonne of the reasons why computers were used included: to motivate pupils, 
to provide a variety of learning experiences, to develop pupils' keyboard skills, to pro- 
vide a challenge to pupils, to build pupils* confidence and to develop their computer 
awareness. It was thought that the us- and knowledge of computers would mear, that 
country children were not disadvantaged when sent to boarding rxhools or TAPE 
colleges. Different areas taught using computers were word processing, computer 
literacy and awareness, keyb^^ard skills, and proaramming. 
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Teachers were asked how much difficulty they experienced adjusting to their 
present situation, personally, socially, and professionally (Table 7.3). In each category 
the responses indicated that the western respondents had a greater degree of 
difficulty than the coastal teachers. About one-half of the western teachers had at 
least some difficulty adjusting, in each of the areas, whereas only one-third of their 
coastal colleagues had difficulty. 



Table 7>3 ; Teacher respondents' difficulty in adjusting to personal, social and professional 
aspects of present situation 







t^STERN 
(N=496-A97) 




COASTAL 
(N=392-399) 


NO 

DIFFICULTY 
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SOME 
DIFFICULTY 
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CONSIDERABLE 
DIFFICULTY 
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NO 

DIFFICULTY 

m 


SU£ 
DIFFICULTY 

S 


CONSIDERABLE 
DIFFICULTY 

% 


Personal 


47 


37 


16 


68 


26 


6 


Social 


51 


38 


11 


69 


26 


5 


Professional 


46 


44 


11 


60 


31 


9 



In the rural sannple, as Table A.7.3 in Appendix 3 shows, more married teachers 
than single had no difficulty adjusting at a personal level. Those western teachers 
who had lived for a longer time in the district reported experiencing less difficulty in 
adjusting person.^ i/, socially or professionally than did those teachers who had lived in 
the district for shorter periods (Table A.7.4, Appendix 3). 

Western teachers were asked to '•ate the extent to which they agreed with 
diffssrent statements on various aspects of in-service and induction programs (Table 
7.4). Ninety per cent agreod that there was a need for such courses. About three- 
quarters thought that videos of and/or visits to rural and isolated schocU would be 
useful. A similar fraction of respondents thought that courses taken before teachers 
take up duty and/or during the early months o^ an appointment would be helpful. 
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Table 7«A: Uestem teacher respancfeiits" extent of agrtewnt or disagreenent with ntatennts 
concerning in-aervice and induction prograBs 



(N=430-468) 
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SA 
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Information provided was inaccurate 
UL misieaoiny 


16 


8 




2U 


11 


1 


People giving the courses were out 
of touch with reality 


10 


8 




19 


19 


5 


There is no need for courses; good 
teachers can cope 


2 






5 


3 


1 


Videos of rural and isolated schools 
and areas would be useful 


/i 


9 


/ 


17 


58 


13 


Visits to rural and ibolated schools 
ani areas would be jseful 


3 




C 

J 




59 


20 


Courses should be given before 
^eachers t8*<e up appointment 


2 


1 


b 


19 


50 


20 


Courses should be given during early 
months of appointment 


3 


1 


8 


12 


53 


23 


♦ NO = no opinion, SD = strongly disagree, 
agree, SA r strongly agree. 


D = 


disagree. 


N = nei'-her 


agree 


nor disagree, A = 



Teachers were asked to value the information, support arJ advice given to 
them by various sources. These have been grouped rather broadly. The first group of 
sources would be relevant to most teachers; most of the second group of sources 
would be relevant only to a few (see Table 7.5). 

Of the sources relevant to all teachers, the advice and support given by other 
niembers of the school staff were most valued by teachers. Family and friends, 
visiting specialist teachers, school administration, in-service activities and course* and 
local individuals were also valuable sources of advice for many teachers. On the other 
hand, 60 per cenr of westc-rn teachers reported that the jdvice and support they 
received from regional office and inspectors were of little or no value. 

Among western teachers who expressed an opinion, twice as many 'jmale 
teachers as male found that family and friends were of great value as a support 
during their settling-in time in rSe community and school. Mso, the percentage of 
women who regarded the school induction package to be of great value was rwice that 
of the men. More women also found the beginning teaching seminars valuable. The 
school P. & C. or P. & F. was found to be more valuable to a greater percentage of 
administrative personnel than those with no administrative duties. In regard to the 
f^egional Office and Catholic Education Office seininars, more primary teachers found 
.[icm valuable than secondary, and Catholic teachers appreciated them more than 
government teachers; teachers who had graduated since 1980 found them of leis value 
than teachers who graduated prior to 1980. (These results are set out in Tables A.7.5, 
A.7.6 and ^ .7.7 in Appendix 3.) 

I 
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Table 7>5 : Value placed by teacher respondents on inromtion, si^iport and adwice from various 
sources 





NO 
OPINIOM 


NO 
VALUE 


LIfTLE 
VAL'JE 


VALUE 


GREAT 
VALUE 




% 


S 


S 


S 


S 


Sources relevant to all teachers 
(N=428-479) 












School induction package 


25 


10 


J8 


31 


16 


School administration 


5 


8 


17 


46 




Other teachers and staff 


3 


3 


10 


35 


49 


Regional office and inspectors 


10 


28 


32 


24 


6 


In-service activities and courses 


16 


3 


13 


48 


21 


Visiting specialist teachers 


18 


A 


12 


42 


25 


Community social groups/clubs 


27 


13 


19 


34 


7 


Local individuals and families 


12 


9 


16 


43 


20 


P. & C. or P. A F. 


17 


19 


26 


30 


8 


Family and friends 


15 


11 


15 


33 


26 


Welcome activities arranged by council 


54 


18 


10 


15 
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Sourpfifi fint relevant to all teM^hers 
(Mr:314-399) 












Beginning teacher seminars 


36 


12 


16 


25 


12 


North-U^st induction seminar 


67 


7 


5 


12 


9 


Class 3 seminar 


85 


A 


2 


6 


3 


Jumbunna seminar 


92 


A 


2 


2 




Regional office/Catholic Education LTfi 
seminars 


ce 

69 


5 


2 


18 


7 



Teachers were asked to comment on the induction or in-service sup|)ort they 
would like to see developed to assist teachers living and working in isolat' d areas. 
About 60 per cent f the western teachers responded to this question. Many items 
were suggested by only a small percentage and some of these have been combined. 
Items have been grouped under three general headings: support pe**sonnel, personal 
needs, and professional needs. 

Support personnel; other teachers; school staff; experienced teachers; previous 
teachers; Itinerant specialists; communitv members; administration; subject masters; 
and resourc'^ teachers. 

P ersonal needs; more benefits for being isolated; and support In the following areas: 
fitting into the community, factual information about the specific area, use of leisure 
time, meeting individual teacher's needs, and practical help. 

Professional needs: regular assistance; resource inteichange; assistance to attend in- 
ser xe; supply teachers and support in \ * following areas: teaching a variety of 
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students, composite classes, group teaching strategies, discipline, new and alternative 
teaching methods, curriculum/subject matter, planning, assessment exam writing, 
ROSBA, administration, and making the most of available resources. 

7.2 The community's perspective 

Community members were asked whether they should be involved in various 
activities to help teachers adapt to living and working in the local school and com- 
munity (Table 7.^). Most of the responses were similar for the western and coastal 
groups. Almost without exception three-quarters of the respondents agreed with each 
statement, although a noticeably larger proportion of rural community members 
indicated that they should develop friendships and visit socially with the teachers. 



Table 7>6 ; Coauiity respondents* vien as to itettier rruiity aeiiiers ^mild be involved in 
helping teachers adapt to living and Horfcing in the local school md coMwuty 
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5 
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8 


9 


84 


8 


18 


74 


Developing friendships with teachers 














out of hours 


9 


14 


77 


12 


25 


63 


Assisting in the classroom 


5 


19 


76 


5 


24 


71 


Inviting teachers to visit socially 














with families 


15 


23 


62 


16 


39 


45 



Proportionally more men than women reported that the community should assist 
in the clossroom and be involved in school activities (Table A.7.8^ Appendix 3). Also^ 
the smaller the population of the community, the more assisting in the classroom was 
considered important. 

7.3 Summory 

Most teachers see a great need for induction and in-service courses particular!/ 
to help new teachers settle into rural and isolated schools and conmunities. There 
ore many different ways this con be achieved but other teachers and staf^ at the 
school are seen as o valuable resource in a support and advisory role. 

Teachers need access to good teaching resources and personnel. Computers anj 
satellite communications are becoming important in leaching, especially in the rural 
areas. 

Rural teachers have greater difficulty adjusting to their new situation although 
married teachers fare better than single. Rural teachers value all kinds of support 
highly. 
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Most community members indicated that there should be a high level of support 
from the community for teachers to help them adjust to their new area and school. 
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CHAPTER 8 



DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 



8.1 Choracteristics of western Queensland teachers ond schools 

Information obtained from the present study on the perso detaus of teachers 
in western Queensland supports the general Australian literature on teachers in rural 
schools. For example, previous studies indicate that these teachers are generally 
younger tha.T teachers in non-rural areas. In the present study, teachers from the 
western areas ./ere three times as likely to be under 25 and much less likely to be 
over 30, than were teachers from coa. tal and near coastal areas of Queensland. The 
greater youth of the western teachers was associated with their greater tendency to 
be single. 

Previous Australian research has indicated that rural teachers are generally less 
experienced at teaching than their urban counterparts. Certainly t'lis was the case in 
the present study where it was found that teachers in western Queensland had 
relatively little teaching experience: 41 per cent of western teachers, as opposed to 
16 per cent of coastal teachers, had less than four years' teaching experience. 
Moreover, 30 per cent of western teachers (compared with 15 per cent of coastal 
teachers) were in their first teaching oppointment. 

Western teachers were more likely than coastal teachers to have gained a dip- 
loma of teaching on completion of their pre-service teacher education; coastal 
teachers, on the other hand., were more likely than western teachers to have gained a 
certificate in teaching as a pre-service qualification. 

Much of the literature points to a high rate of mobility among rural teachers. 
This study found that western Queensland teachers tended to Hove been in a particular 
tcwn or district and in a particular school for a shorter tine than had coastal 
teachers, and that a much greater proportion of western than coastal teachers 
intended to leave their present schools by the end of the next year. 

It is not true to say, however, that all teachers Jn western Queensland are 
young and inexperienced. There was a significant group of rider, more experiencc^d 
teachers who had been in tne present school and district for considerable periods of 
time. Thus, 34 per cent of the western Queensland teachers were over 30 years old, 
33 per cent had at least seven years' teaching experience, 22 per cent had lived in the 
same distr'ct for four years or more., and 17 per cent had been teachinq at Iheir 
piesent school for at least four /ears. 

The study's results regarding school size also concur with the literature. The 
picture of the typical rural school that emerges from ecrlier research is one of small- 
ness, both in numbers of teachers and numbers of pjpils, with a greater need to 
conduct multiple-age classes. In the present study it was found that scnools in 
western Queensland had lower numbers of teachers (twice as man/ western as coastal 
teachers taught in schools with ten or fewer teachers), smaller classes (three times as 
many western as coastal teachers had less than fifteen pupils in an average class), and 
more multi-age classes (a greater proportion of western than coastal teachcirs had 
responsibility for more than one year level). 

8.2 leoching in a western Queenslcnd school 

A considerably smaller proportion of western teachers than coastal teachers (36 
per cent compared with 51 per cent) had listed their present school as i! Mr fiisT or 
second choice when seeking appointment, transfer or promotion. Although only about 
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one-fifth of western teachers reported being dissatisfied, twice as many western as 
coastal teachers reported feeling dissatisfied or very dissatisfied on hearing of their 
appointment tc their present school. 

The results suggest, however, that teachers in western Queensland schools grew 
to like their situation: 30 per cent of western teachers became more satisfied and 
only 18 per cent became more dissatisfied since taking up their appointment in a rural 
and isolated school. Western teachers reported gaining satisfaction from working in a 
school with friendly pupils and good staff relationships, meeting the challenge of new 
responsibilities and a different lifestyle, and making new friends in the local 
community. It is also interesting to note that a far higher proportion of western than 
coastal teachers expressed interest in a future appointment in an isolated school. 

Yet teachers in western schools did not perceive their work to be easy. The 
characteristics of the students in western Queensland schools, as perceived by their 
teachers, lend some credence to the view presented in the literature that rural pupils 
tend to come disproportionately from lower socioeconomic groups and to have lower 
levels of motivation and of educational achievement. In the present study, a higher 
p'^oportion of western teachers than coastal teachers reported that their pupils lacked 
motivation and were low achievers, and western teachers described their classes as 
containing a higher proportion of children from low socioeconomic backgrounds. 

Many of the other potential difficulties of teaching and ing in rural and 
isolated areas that are indicated in the literature were perceived as problems by 
western teachers 'n the current study. These included the difficulty of planning 
programs and lessons without adequate knowledge of the local situation and without 
adequate resources, having to teach subjects for which they had not been prepared, 
professional isolation (lack of access to support facilities), social and cultural isolation 
(lack of social life, distance from family and friends), being more in the public eye, 
and being expected to participate in community activities. 

Those teachers who intended to leave their present western school within two 
years most frequently cited as reasons for this their absence from family and friends 
and lack of recreational facilities. Dissatisfaction with the school environment was 
mentioned infrequently as a reason for intending to leave. 

The above results indicate that more information could be provided to teachers 
posted to schools in western Queensland in order to alleviate their initial feelings of 
anxiety. In particular, consideration might be given to providing more opportunities 
for teachers newly appointed to western schools to meet with teachers experienced in 
teacf ■ g in western Queensland so that these teachers could share with their 
apprehensive colleagues their experiences of teaching and living in a western 
Queensiand school and comrriunity. 

8.3 Qualities of teachers in ¥restem Queenslond schools 

Earlier studies and reports on rural teaching have suggested the use of 
suitability criteria in selecting teachers to be appointed to rural schools. The 
importance of sensitivity to rural values and circumstances, interests relevant to rural 
life and a capacity for self-reliance have been mentioned. In the current study, 
broadm ndedness and t*, trance, an outgoing personality, interest in soorting activities, 
willingness to take on new roles in the school, ability to interact with the community, 
readiness to ^oin commui organisations, and ability to adapt to a different lifestyle 
were seen or mportant in that tney were mentioned as desirable teacher qualities and 
skills more often by western than by coastal teachers. From the teachers^ perspec- 
tive, then, it is more inr^portc t for teachers in western schools than in coastal schools 
to ')ossess or to be able to develop a nu.nber of qualities. The implications of these 
results neeti to be carefully considered by those responsible for selecting teachers foe 
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service in rural and isolated schools and by providers of pre-service and in-service 
teacher education. 

8.4 P^€^-se^vice teacher education 

The results also indicate that more emphasis in pre-service teacher education 
programs should be given to preparing teachers for a remote or rural posting. 

Teachers' responses reveal that course components specifically aimed at rural 
teaching were not widely available in the courses they undertook. This supports 
claims by previous researchers that teacher preparation programs generally provide 
little preparation directed specifically at teaching in rural schools. Although this 
finding seems to conflict with the evidence of the earlier Board of Teacher Education 
(1983) survey, in which a majority of final-year teacher education students reported 
feeling adequately prepared to .teach in small country schools, it may well be that the 
adequacy or otherwise of preparation becomes apparent only when the teacher is 
placed in c rural teaching situation. 

Practice teaching in a rural school is recognised in the rural education 
literature as one of the best ways to prepare student teachers for a rural posting. In 
the present study, the aspect of pre-service programs most often mentioned as par- 
ticularly beneficial in such preparation was practice teaching in a rural or isolated 
school or in a setting with rural school characteristics (e.g. very small number of 
pupils or multigrade classes). This finding suggests that this type of experience should 
be more widely available to student teachers. At the time the present study was 
carried out, the opportunity to undertake practice teaching in rural situations was 
available to only very few Queensland student teachers, and not all institutions 
ensured that students at least had experience of multigrade classroom teaching. 

Apart from practice teaching in rural or multigrade classrooms, courses on 
remediation of low-achieving students (as noted above, western teachers were more 
likely than coastal teachers to describe their pupils as low-achiever:i), information on 
rural and isolated areas given by people with appropriate experiences, visits to rurrl 
and isolated schools and areas, and subjects on teaching in small and isolated com- 
munities were seen by western respondents in the present study to be beneficial fn 
preparing teachers for rural service. 

While the study supports the literature in suggesting that certain components 
directed specifically at rural teaching should be included in pre-service courses, it is 
important to note that responses to the presei.h survey Indicate that course aspects 
with more general application (e.g. individualising instruction, discipline, curriculum 
development) are perceived by teachers as more important than those directed at a 
specific teaching context. 

The present study also indicates that certain course features aimed at preparing 
students for rural teaching are not perceived by rural teachers and parents as par- 
ticularly beneficial. In particular, the reading of literature on rural teaching was not 
considered to be of greet value. 

There were differences in the views of primary and secondary western teachers 
as to the value of certain aspects of pre-service progranns as preparation for "country" 
postings, and these would need ro be considered in program design (e.g. working wJth 
composite classes was seen as more beneficial by primary teachers). 

8.5 Induction and in-service support 

The findings of the present study concerning induction and in-service support 
have important implications for those whose resj^onsibility it is to provide such support 
or who could provide such support. 
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The impressiori ^ iined from the Australian rural teaching literature is that 
teachers have usually been given no special induction or in-service preparation for 
rural teaching before taking up appointments in the country. While teachers in the 
current study were not asked whether they had received such preparation, they were 
asked whether they saw a need for it. Almost all respondents said there was a need 
for in-service and induction programs for teachers taking up rural appointments. 

One suggestion from previous studies is that the teacher induction process be 
community-based, and in the present survey community members felt they should be 
involved in vorious activities to help teachers adapt to living and working in the local 
school and community. Interestingly though, it would appear that some ways in which 
support could be provided (e.g. through community social clubs or through the local 
Council) are presently little used or are seen by many teachers as having little or no 
value. 

A significant finding with implications for providers of induction and in-service 
programs is that a quarter of western teacher respondents felt that the people giving 
such courses were out of touch with reality. A clear majority of western teachers 
thought that videos of, and visits to, rural anu isolated schools would be useful as 
induction or in-service activities. 

The small size of many rural schools (particularly the fact that many are onc- 
teacher schools) makes the provision of a school induction program difficult, but it 
may be that more effort could be made by school administrators and regional 
authorities in the provision of fchool induction progiams. The finding that teachers 
regarded the advice and support givan by other teachers on staff as the most valuable 
form of assistunce indicates thof the potential exists for more experienced western 
teachers to play n leading role in inducting recruits to western schools into their new 
roles. Several recommendations and suggestions concerning induction programs in 
general aie contained in reports of the Board of Teacher Education (1981a, 1981b). 

As is noted In the literature, rural teachers need special consideration 
concerning in-service education and supp')rt because of their isolation from many 
agencies and resources avcllnble to those in the coastal strip. It is significant that in 
the present study, west^.. . teachers valued ony type of support more highly than did 
coastal teachers. 

Previous reports have referred to the potential of advanced communications 
technology (e.g. satellite communications systems) for enhancing the in-service edu- 
cation and support available to rural teachers. In the present survey, the use of 
satellite Ci^mmunications was rated as moderately or ve*., important by more than 60 
per cent of western teachers (a much higher proportion than that of coastal teachers). 

B.6 Conclusi on 

The results of this study both confirm many of the findings of earlier reports 
on teaching in rural Australia and expand the knowledge base with respect to teaching 
in western Queensland. The study exttnds the literature by examining the responses 
of various subgroups of teachers. Responses were examined, for example, according 
to teachers' gender, marital status, the level of schooling at which they taught, the 
type of western school (government or non-government), the length of time the 
teacher had been in the school or the district, and school size. 

Generally, the results indicate thar the expectations placed upon teachers in 
western Queensland schools are greater than those pieced upon teachers teaching in 
coastal Queensland. Western Queensland teachers are younger and less experienced 
than those teaching in coastal schools. Yet there is a lack of provision in pre-service 
teacher education programs for preparing teacheis for teaching in rural and isolated 
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schools, and induction and in-service support also appears to be less than adequate. 

In a state such as Queensland where a significant proportion of teachers will 
teach In a rural or isolated school at some time during their teaching careers, it 
can be argued that more should be done to help teachers appointed ^o school in these 
areas of the state end in promoting the benefits of teaching in western Queensland. 
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A PPENDIX 1; SAMPLE QUESTIO NNAIRES 
(1) Teacher schedules 



Note: /inendments to the schedule relating to coastal and near coastal teachern have been 
MuLnd in itnlica. 



bOARD OF TE ACHER E DUCATION 

QUEENSLANO 



TEACHING IN RURAL AND 
ISOLATED AREAS 



■Ih Float 

Shit wood llouid 

r o not wt 

lOOwONO Q 4D6i 



lEACHER QUESMONNAIRE 



As pirt of lis resenrclt progrim, the Bo»rd nf Tencher EducntJcn, Jn coopemHon 
Mlth two mprBb^^^ of Ihe Schonl nf EduciUon it Junes Cook Univeriity of North 
0»»eeti9l«i»d. 1* underl»kinij i gtudy oT teiching In rurll imj liolited ireis of 
Querns I ind. 

Ihe study alins to Provide sn lnsJgl,t into the Problems ^nd needs of teicners 
«nd co«w»ui'ltlrs In riirsl «nd Isolited areis nf the Stile ind lo provide 
Informttlon Mhlch cin be used to prepire ind assltt teicheri ttiking up rursi 
•nd IsoJitfd postings We believe the findings mIII be pirtlcuUrly useful 
to tho^e Involved In tr.e pre-service prepiritlon of tenchen ind the K^nlnls- 

I rat Inn of schools and will ultimately leid to m enf«ii,cement of the rjuwllty 
of ediicttlon orrorded to children In ruril .nd Itolited purti of Queenslond 
II 'U* (^t4«i4tl«ipfi drttttii ((^o« conttnt n^httbitt I 

llfir Kiniy (o p\0v<,it e.n innght into (ht p^obttmi and ncc./t oi ttachvu 
and cow«iintl<e» tli\ouihout %ttn%tand, wuh iptCA^at v>iPhnM\ on MiAnt and 
Aiotattd aua* We betteve tht ^mdingt mtt be pant<cuta\tu me^tU to 
thott mvotvtd in tht P\t'U\vict p\tpa\aUon ttacht>i% and tht adminii- 
t\nti.P,\ ichooU and ,vUt uttvt<attty ttad to an tnhancv>ittU oA tht OuaXUu 
oi tdwiaUon a^oHdtd lo chUd\tn in Quttiutand ) w ? 

In I ry Inn to gwln m rlcur Insigl.t Into the needs of rurttl m*d Itolnted te*»cr*r8 
mill conw.intll».s, the nnwrd necks your r»elp nn o teocfier Hltli flrst-hmtd 
experience of Inching 1„ t>)e>*o ireift. Ihtouglt ttw encloied quesHor«»Bl re, 
mf hope teocher^ ■..d principila ulll be ible lo provide the BoirH with |n- 
formntlon which will il low us to gain a deirer vision of living .nd te.chlng 
In rural ind Isolated aress of Queenalind ilKu paJiag^aph dUUtd i\om 

Ui'hitt th( <ocu» oi tht 'itita'ich it on fiu\at nnd ihoiattd a«a4, a n atio 
HfCf44<ny to obtain ity^otmatiott ^Hom ttachtu A>rd cowu.iay mtmbrM in citu 
and co,Mt,\t to dtttWiMt c<nmon nttdi and p\obttmi ai wtU at thoit 

4rcci<*c to paMicuia\ tocatitiU IhXough tht attachtd ^utitionnamt, 
tht Boa\d hoptl that you mtt be ab(e to p\ovidt it wUh inAoMtkxUon which 
wLtt altm ui to gain a cttant\ inaghX into ti^ving and ttachina in uouH 
ccnmit\iti4 and ichoot I 

lo be of maximum vulue. we will need to l>nve n uitfx response r^te fro". 
lesrl^ers and principals Ue earnestly r»Ope therefore tttat you will wl 
aside rinme time within the ne«t week to coinplete the qu.>st lorm.lre and return 

II lo u» It tf»e envelope provided 

ir you find the nuestionnalre format too restricting, please feel free lo 
ndd any further ir»fnrm^t|on or cow^ents In the spaces provided or on „ sepa- 
rnt*. H.rrl If ynu have ithy riiirrlcn, or Jf ynu would like to tnik to nn 
nluu.t Ihr projrcl. p}vnor contact the Ooard's Research Officer, Creq Duck, 
«l the address given obove ^ 



2. 

rinnlty, we ntnurp ynii thnt nl! renpor»aea ni * atrtrtly cnnfHentlal Irt 
nn rn'tpn nil I hwri v t ihml t, 91 hriots or cowmimltlcs be Identified Mhrn t'le 
remits ar** reported the Idrnt 1 f leal ion number printed on each question- 
naire Is for recording from wttlch areas responses ire coming and for follow- 
up purposes 

We hnpp thot ynu will help us by pSrt Iripat Ing In thla atudy In accordar^ct 
with our usual practice, we will forward in due courae copies of the results 
to ail acltoola whiclt participated |n the atudy. 

Voura faithfully. 



N II fnv, 

r«ecutive Ufficsr. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



SUWVtYOf UACHtffS 



iMTHOrvCTIOH *»o<t 9u«<Cfenji can b9 •nsw^rrd l>v p^sctn^ a tick t*^ In jr 
»r>ptf>ptiAt0 bOM. In $09» tn9t4n^0$ you urt •%k*d to wtHm ■ t*** »*otd< in 
(trim rfov (««<•«« 1' ritd or th0 sehrrfirle you Jnvitrrf f- co«*r( 

JnfoiM.it Jon wJilefi you fori e«it c*< (ribue* to thm Mtwiy 

SfHiuld you ylah to contact th* proplt carry/n? out tht> sti.r*y. pl»4<P wiit* to 
Ht I »>.icfc, itrarAtci. officer, Ooard of ir«c/»«r ^ducjtion. ro ft<j« 

rh.ink yc^u for vojr Jiit^r^^t ■rtJ roop^rntSon Wnulil i/ru pl»*%t M<t 1 J (ha 
co»pfC(»tf «c/i«duic In th* t*pl^-p*id tnvPtopt by Jl Oceober Jf#3 



. <■} Wli«rt did f» havt m , e» t •( yoxM 
pilmarjr and accvndarir •clioolmgT 



PERSONAL OEIAIIS 

1. Wh«t tt yow tM> 



2. W)i«l )* your m«rll«l ilalui? 



3 WTmI Ii yoxtt age 7 



4 How long havt you Hved In Ihli 
lown or ditlrlcl? 



S. Whsl lype of primary and leconda y 
tchooHng did you tnoiUy h«v«7 



Ma't 
Ftfnalt 

Mairled 

Singit 

OlUar 

Under 2S 

25-29 

}0-}9 

kO and over 

Leii lhan onf ycir 

t-3 ye«ri 

H-i yei»« 

7-9 yeart 

10 yeart or mora 



□ 
□ 

(□ 

n 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

QJ 
□ 
□ 
□ 









I 






1 




CorreipondCncc 1 






Day ichool 


2 






Boarding ichoot 


3 







Capital clly 

large provlriCUl cenira 
(20,000 and Over) 



M^MIiifi coiinliy lown 
(10,000 lo 19,999) 



Courlfy town 
(t,000 lo 9,999J 



Small lown 
(urtder 1,000) 

On ■ properly 



(b) Approximately how many teachers 
were on the ilall ot the primary md 
secondary ichooli you attended 
(aniwer It appropilate)7 



Do you have relatloni living In youl 
preifnl town or d(itrlct7 



PRESEN! lEACHING SIIUAIION 



ti thli town «nd dlitrlcl the on? In which 
you ipeni rnoil ol your chltdliood7 



it your amwer |o Queitlon 8 »»aa 
Uojj li Ihe town md dlilrlct ilmllar 
In population ilit lo the one In which 
you ipint moit ot youi childhood? 



How man, lutt-llme leachen, fpre- 
ichool, pilmsiy and lecondary) irt 
at yOLr pr«t«nt ichool7 



I- rl-narv 
StcoMdary 



No 



Yd 
No 



I 

2-3 
*-5 

8-10 

It-is 

Over 2S 



M. riCJte Indlcala your pretfnl 
potlllon' 



It you are • principal, lor which 
deparlmenti end cenlrei ere you 
retponilble (tick all that apply )7 



Senior admiiilslrallva llatt, 
f g Inipeclor 

Non-teaching principal 
Te«cl>lr>g pilnClpAl 
Norr-learhhi admlriU 
tirallve tialt 

le.ichlrg admlnlilrallva 
tiall 

Speciailil leacher, e g 
remedial, librarian 

Full-Uma teachf 

Part-time poilllon 

Olher, e g Itinerant PCS 
leacher, retlel 

Nol curienlty employed 



Pre-ichiol 
Primary 
Secondary 
Olher (ipeclly) 



13. II you teach ctaiiei rejjUrty, In 

Mhlch parl(^) of the ichool Syilem do 
you teach (tick all lhal •ppty)7 



Pre-ichool 
Primary 
Secondary 
Olher (ipectly) 



Irt which lyp* ot school art you 
Cfnployed7 



What li Ihe average till ol the 
clatt(et) you teach7 



GoverrtmenI 
Calhollc 

Non-^overnmenl/ 
non-CalholIc 

Not currently employed 



Nol applicable 
IS pr tell 
U-20 
21-25 
2C-30 
Over 30 



□ 

□ 

a 
□ 

D 

D 
□ 

a 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



On Average, how many year 
teveti Igiadei) are In the 
ctaii(ei) you Ieach7 



Wital ti Ihe poputallo'i ot Ihe 
town In wtitch yout preient ichoot 
ti iflualed? 



IB Wiifll are the ma|ci» occupaltor^i 
ol Hie propte Irt ti,p lowtt and 
dlilrlct (lick en lhal apply)7 



One year level onljr 

I wo year leveli 

three year leveli 

Tour year leveli 

More than lout year 
leveli 

Other (p g rrmedlal 
leacher - p^eaie ipeclty) 



f4ol applicable 

0- 199 
200-«99 
500-999 
1000-2*99 
2300-5000 
Over 5000 

m 499 

WO 7499 
7m 4999 
VHW 9999 
to. 000 t<},999 
70.000 {00,000 
(ktA 100,000 

Crop producllon 

P'iltHig 

iVool producllon 

Beet producllon 

Dairy lermlitg 

MIrtlrtg 

Hallway 

t ourlltn 

Martufacluring 
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P«C-XnviC6 tEACHeW tOliCAtlON 

(9. WmI (iitAMIcillom $tt\ you 
g«lit OM c«n>|><ellon ol yeut 
pt c»i>r»k f teacher *du- 
cailen ceuiied)? 



Itlchlfig cerllltcitt 

Diploma «l Teachht^ 

Orqirr plui Dip Ed of 
Gtad Dip Ttach. 

n rii 

Ollt«r (pleaia iptcUy) 



□ 

u 

n 
I I 
u 



22 H • ygi-' lo Que ijlonjj, pttt%t ipeclly ihoia a.ptcli v*hlcn hava piovcn 
moil bvnr'iciaf lo you 



20. ta) From which Inilllullen did you 
lecelve you* pte-invicc 
leach ef education quaH- 
ticatieni? 



Unlvaitlly ol Ouarniland 

ecAE: Mount Ciavalt 

Kelvin Grovf 

Norlh B'libane 
(Kedion/Car- 
leldlne) 

McAulty CoHega 

Darling Downi lAE 

Caprlcornia lAE 

Jamri Cook Unlvrtiity 

JCUNOdAf )/ 
Townivtlie CAE 



(b) \Mien did you complrta Ihli 
quailtlcallon? 



Old your pre-ieivlce teacher 
educallon course provide ycu 
wllh any tublecti, acllvlttei or 
eBperlencei dire c tl y reijt led to 
teaching In rural and liolaled 
aieai'' 



U 
U 
□ 

a 

u 
□ 

□ 
a 



□ 



valuable do you Ihink Ihe lollowlng 
expertencei would be In pifparing iludeni 
leachtri lor lervlce In rural and liolaled 
areai 7 

lOaUtd ^^om coaA(<Lt ichtdalti 


s 

? 

• 

X 

1 


i 

1 

2 
} 


i 
I 


i 

r 
1 


Practice leaching In rural and liolaled areai 










Sub|ecli on Uachlng In imail and Isolated 

commur>4ll«i 








— 


Vlilli lo rural and liotated ichooli and areai 










Selected readtngi on rural and tioUlad 
ichooti and areas 







Videolapei ol rural and isolated ichooli and areai" 








Inlormallon on rural and noatted areai given by 
P'oplf with appropriate aicperlfncea 

Actlvltlei Involving iludent Inlrractlon wllh fha 
communlly 










Working with compoille ctaiiei 










5''""*'_''" 'emediallon ol low-tfchleving iludenli 










Olheri 

































'Islpd betow ara a number ot areas which may ba relevant lo youi 
currertt position 

In column 1, Indicate how much Imporlance was given lo each ol Ihe 
areas In your pre-servlce leacher education progtam. 

Ill coltrifd i, btdlfAle how n>ucli M.porlnnce shou[d h«v« been plfl:e(l on 
e.ich area bt your pra-iervica course In order lo prepara you lor your 
current position. 



27. H you plan lo leave your present school wllhin a y««r or |wo, please list 
Ihe Ihree woit Impoilanl reasons lor doing lo. 



Stibjecl teaching 
teaching mutllgrades 
living In a rural community 
School/community relations 
Individualising instruction 
Cutflcutum devtlopmenl 
DKclptlrif 

Teaching exceptional 
j^chlldren within mainstream 

fCCP/wofk program ptanr>lng 
Ullllftitg Ihe local environment 
I MUlllculiurat educatloM 
} Admlntsiratlve duties 



Issues related to Aborlglrxl 
j educallon 



(M^UNCE WtJCM SHOULD 
'WW KEH CIvtK ~ 



AtTITUDES IQWAMOS PRESENT TEAClUNG SITUAtlON 

25 How tong ii«ve you heen leaching 
al your present school? 



How much longer do you pUr* lo 
temltn al your preseni ichool? 



want to leave tmmedlatrly 1 


□ 


End ot Ihli year 2 


□ 


Next year 3 


D 


Two ye^ri ^ 


□ 


Three yean j 


□ 


More than thiee yean ( 


□ 
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95. 



How t' ig have you been teaching? 



)1 Mine w9t you( prevloui 
appolnlment? 



Wlien you applied for appoJntrr ent/ 
Itanitei/piomollon lo your preient 
irhool, what wai the order ol 
pieterenca you gavf to the ichool? 



}0 Were you leeching In a school 

ImmetJI.ilely prior to liking up your 
pieieiil appoinlrneitl (apart from 
normal leave breaki) 



rinl year t 


□ 




t-3 y^ars 2 


□ 




k-i yean 3 


□ 




7-9 yean ^ 


□ 




tO-l^ yean 5 


□ 




tS yean or more i 


□ 




tit choica t 


□ 




2nd choice 2 


n 




3'd chotct 3 


□ 




Crealei lhan 3'd 


□ 


li 


choice ^ 




Not ililed ai a choice 5 


□ 




Did not leek traniter < 


□ 




Yei 1 


□ 




No 2 


□ 





thli li -ny lint appoint, 
meni 



t argr provincial centra 
(20.000 and over) 

Medium country town 
(10,000 to 19,999; 
Country lown 
(1,000 lo 9,999) 
Small town 
(SOO to 999) 



□ 
D 

□ 

□ 

a 



WiMl w«i y«u» rcaclren when you 
tliil hcstd tl yeui appclnlmcnt lo 
yeut ptcitnt icheol? 



Vtty ••lulled 1 

Salliircd 2 

Oliictrilhd ) 

Vriy dliiAlltlled k 

No p«itlcul«r reccllon S 



)) {*) Sinct Ukbig up youi pteieni ipokilmeni, h«vt you - 

becomt fnon i«tlttled7 1 
hitCom* inmt <liiiMti(||i<d7 2 
remained gboul Ihe iime? J 

(b) Plesrt Ciipl«in vvhy yauhtvC become mois, o> leii latlilltfd 



□ 

rn 
I ) 
u 



1. 1 
I J 



)H. Ple«i« tale the eKtrnt (e which you 
r^fee wllh each el Hie loHewIng 
■lalementi tegaidk^g youi preient 
peillion 



n^Mlloritlilpi among lUII aie Happy and 

IHendty 

^lill •<(> cetpomtble, coopeiatlve. end 
tiave tnlll«Mve 

SluiJoMii «ie esiy le l«<ich 

Slu<leMll ate Irlritdly 

Sntall clattei enable briler leaching 

Job il Challenging and demanding 

Children teem lo lack mollvallOn 



Having no one elte neJtby teaching Ihe 
tame iub|ec I or yeai level li a problem 

Theie are very lew expetlenced 
leacheri liom w^om lo aik advice 



lr,iclih«g iub|e<.)l not trained lot !■ a 
problem 

Intpectoil do not villi tiequenlly enough 



there arr very lew proleitlonel aiiocl- 
atloni In Ihe area 



Iherr are Htnlled opportunlltei to p^rll. 
cipale In proteitlonal developmei«l lemlnari 

Ihera II a lack ol ipecialiil advltoiy teacheii 

II II dllllcull to keep ki touch with •du'^allonal 
developmenli eltewtieie 

Appolnlmer«li In lemole arcai are eaiy lo 
obtain 

There are mar)y ^'omotlonal opportunlliei 
tn Tuiat areai 

Thrre It much protettlonal Ireedom and 
tcope lor lni«ovallon 



Teacheri gel lo know (clati) paienli well 

Theie It a lack ol teioutcei lor teaching 

TeacMng teiouice malerlall are dlttlCuH 
to obtain 

lack ol peiionat ptivacy Intrudei kilo pio- 
leitlonal woik 

^here lefmi lo be a high piopoitlon ot 
low achleyeri 

Ttieie It a higli proportion ol children liom 
lo«w lodo-economlc backg'oundi 

Itlneianit placv mors value on education 
than do local letldenl! 



h 



I" 



C.iclptlite ll a problem 

Mnny cliMdien Con«a liom dllllcull homt 
backgioundi 



CCP/piogiam planning || e pfoblem 

Lack ol knowledge ol local illualion and aieS 
makei program plannlrtg dllllcull 

L^ck ol lubjecl maitet or eKperlenced ilati 
makei ptogram planning dlMlcull 



In general, Ihe retallonthip between school 
and communlly li good 

Teaching mulllgradei ti i problem 

Parenli' Inlereil tn lht hllHren'i education 



Pur at Itle ll ertjoyable 

Inleracllon |n a imall community |i enjoyable 

ll ll dllllcull lo eilablllh new Ittendlhlpi or 
relallonihlpi 

There ll a lack ol loclat Hte 



There ti a lark ol iporling, cultural and 
lelture acllvlllei 

Teacheri llnd It hatd lo accept being In the ~ 
public eye 

Teacheri are C'notnely accepted ai memberi 
ol Ihe communlly 

Itolallon Irom tamlly and triendi It a problem 

TeAChPri tendio miK loclatty will oUier 
lltneiartli 

The local people are Irlendly 



Local^ people have a high regard lor leacheri 

Loral people go out ol thetr way lo make 
leactien part ot llie co'.tmunlly 

Teaclipri are eiipecled lo |oln In communlly ~~ 
acllvlllei 

Teachen are regardeJ ai outilderi 



r: 



Pleate adi cemmenli you Ihink are relevant. 
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96. 



Mow In poilani do you conlldPr pach ol the 
lolloping are In helping you with your 
leaching? 


I 

1 


11 

I 


11 

11 


I 

f\ 


Av.ilMblllty ol delalted ichool ptogrami rn cunlCiita 
arcai 










tn-iervlce lupport conducted in youT local communtly 










tn-'ervire lupporl that requliet ttavellinq to another 
centre l^ul atlowi conlacti mllh other co>le«guei 










negular advliory conlacti with your Inspector ot 
ictiooli 








negular contact with »ub|erl tpeclalltit, or onKmiled 
telephone or oU'er media acceii lo a tub|ecl tpecialltl 










Atllllancc with evaluation (leiting llemi and pro- 
ceduret) 










Heady acreii lo good teachtitg teiourcei Irom oulilde 
your centre 

AwaHjibillly ol local centre rpllet Halt lo releate you to ~ ~ 
eiiplore locally, areai ot protettlonal concern 
















Ute o* latelttle communlcatloni 










Uie ot coinputeri | | 







36 Pleate comment on n»e ijYf mjide ol compulpr «nr1 <atelllle technology In 
helping to Improve the quality ol education allotded lo your itudenit 



llr»w murh ilUllruMy. PifriPi per^tma), tor'il, or 
profrttional dirj you expeilence In a<1|utl)ng to 
your preteni iHuallon? 


1 

1 


1 

I 


n 


Pertonat 








Social 








rrolevtonal " ~ ' 









5 



with fltch vt Uit folWwin) afptcli •! 
Ir-itivtct »r^4 kitfwcllon pfogiamt 



irtlomiallen provided ««•• bt«ccu'ale et rlileadlng 

People giving lite ceurut v/tfe oul ol louch v^ith ' 
tea Illy 

Ihete 1% no need lei couittt; good leachcfi can 
copa 

Vtdeot ot (utal and uolaled ic'toolt and areai would 
bt iitrlul 

Vidlt to fufal and Kelaled (ciioolt and area* would 
be utflul 



Couttet thouldbt g<ven belete leachtit lake up~ 
• oinlmcrit 



Ceuitet thoutd bt given dutlng eady month* of ~ 
appolnlmenl 



Please ktdicele hew valuable you found 
inlormaiien/tuppOf I /advice received Item 
Iht following loufcet 



School btduction package 
School admlnltlrallon 



Olhci Icachtri and >laM 



Regional OHIce and tnipccloo 
Bcglnnlrtg Icachcr lemlrtart 
Noflh-We>l Induction teminar 
Ctaii s tcmlnat 
Jumbunna lemtnar 



Regional Ofllcfl/C«ihollc Educ alien Oltice 
lemlnao 



ln-»etvlce acllvtllet o» courtct 



Vlilling »peclal)»1 leachctt 



Community toctal group* 

Cen>munlly club* 

Local kidivlduali and lamiiict 

P 4 C o» P i F 

Famfly and fflcndt 



Welcom* actlvl1l3> atiangvd by council 
Olher^ ~ 



Ptntt^ CQiiiiiitHf an Hit Inituclloff •? in-ieivtev luppd't you %ouid itve la 
•ee Jevtleped le aiilil leacheii living and w»«iklng in lur*' «nd liolaled 
aieai. {ptlttU i\om ceaWd/ tehtdixtt\ 



How Impoftanj ^ould yOi. fate each ol 
the tellowfng qualitlfi and abniliei ol 
lejichfii loi Nvlog « «d (f«chlng m 
•c>>ooli and lowni or diiliicri luch ai 
youii? 



Ablllly lo toiler a good relalionihip ««ilh children 
Ability lo communicate with children 
leachtng abOlly ' 
Abiniy maintain dliopllne 



Dedication lo leaching 
Patttnci 
Underitandtng 
Matudty 



EKperienct 

Ability to lel a good esampte let children ' 
Ablllly lo inleraci with lh"e cemmOnlly ~ 



Knowledge et tuo|ecl« laughl 



Common lenie 



Inleiilgence 



Ablllly lo adapt lo a dlllerent iiicilylt 
Readlntx lo |eln community etganlialloni 
8fe«dm»ndednt«« and lelefance 



AblHly le leach muHlgfade claiie* 



WlHmgneM le work with low-ablllty dudenli 



Wlll|ngrie»» lo lake on new fole* within Ihe tchool 
Ablllly lo "tough II" 



High academic quallflcatloni 



Neat appeatance 
Outgoing penonallly 



Inltreil In ipoding acllvllle* 
oihcrs ~ 



■A 



11 



Ale yp«r iiilrrrfird In u, ^ 
hi Anollirr Isolilvd triiooi at yom 
nejtl or •ubtequeiil appobrlnient(«)/ 

*»t i4ofiirr<f loot at tfo,i\ 
ntt* e\ titbttqurnt flrpo4.« 6»iciit U ) f 



No 

Uode elded 
Ho 



2 
3 

1 
7 

}\ 



□ 
U 
D 

n 
□ 
□ 



!L >•* ' to Queillo t^Jtj. would ya 
ptelet the tchool io be ~ 



Ihe same me? 
•mallei? 
larger ? 
much laigci? 



D 
□ 

n 



(b) It "t^o ' to Que iHet<»2. wMch of 
the following would be youi 
preference? 



Leave Icachlitg 

leaching overseas or 

tnterslale 

Brisbane 

Coastal clt^ 

Inland clly 

Laiije coaslai |own 

Inland town 

Small coasIaI lown 

Small Inland lown 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



**• General comments 



umimij^mui it to th^ Poud „e U4cht^, Mu^tioir 97. 
in tl^ rtplv-p^td #iiv«Jer« ptovtdtd, 



(ii) Communify schedules 

Note: Amendments to this schedule relating to co?^stal and near coastal community members 
have been noted m italics. 



m 



UOAF^UjOF, (EACHER_EDUC/UiQN 



TEACHING IN RURAL AND 
ISOLATED AREAS 



9th r 

$h««*Md Mo <\* 

loowOHO o *ofe 
r ti o->. 101 

IOOwOmO O *f>68 
Ti"«C»*«on« B?0 MBS 



COMMUNIfY QUE51IUHNAIHE 



COMMUnIIY SUHVtY 



pirl of Hi rrnrnlil) |iinMrr'«i, llti* Honrd nf lenrhtT filiirnUnn, in rnul'trntlnn 
M(th two '»C"<bc»n n» \>\f «;rlinnl nf Idocullnn nt Jn-m Conk U-ilweraity of North 
O.ireMslmul, is u<»derto>< inq ■ itudy of tviching In runt mJ IsoUted ire" of 
Uiirrniland 

ttir study Btmn to provide nn Imlght Into the i>ruble-i»9 md nftdn of tt-icheri 

tiei i'> rornl "nd isolated ireis nf the Stite »nd so provide 
Informnilpn mUlcU c»n be uied to prepire Wild Nssist teicKeri taking up rorwl 
Nnd liolnted poitiogs Ue believe the findings Hill be pirtlculnrly useful 
to thone Involved tr«e i>re-serv}ce prepirntion of tenchcrs md the «(Vninla- 
Irntion of schools will ult»*itely leod to in enhancement of the r^uility 
of education forded to children m ruril md Inolited pirti of Otieenslmd 
(U''u*f f'lf <oCt/4 ('i€ ^€*€a^ch U on ^u^a^ and iiotaXtd o^ca*. *J at^o 
n*cfiha\y (o obtain ^n^o^'lta(^on ^^om (taChtXA and Cowhiuc/c/ mrmbtM Kn ci(tf 
and Coaitat a\fai (o df(€^^>*^Ht conwon ntrdi and p\nbt.fmi a* utlt <H /holt 
4|>«r*<<C /o nn^f*rufri^ foCrtftf<€* Vtt attaChtd (fuU UonnaiAt , 

/<«€ Poa^rf hofM* th^( uou uHtt be nbtl <o p^oy*dC U wtth ^.n^o^jMUo't wtuch 
allow <t* fo qain a cXtaMA vU<on 0(J (ht tducaUonat ntldi and p\oblvni 
ifouA Coinmint(u I 

In tryirH) to gum n rlcur Itmqht into the needs nf roml «nd laolited teachers 
Rod cciwunities, the Board seeks your help as a purest with experience nf 
schonling ii> the-ie atens lhrooqr> the ei>closed questionnaire, we hope parents 
will be "tile to provide the Ponrd with inf nri-it ion which will allow u9 to 
gnin a clearer vision of Itvioa at«d teaching in rural and Isolated areaa 
of Queensland iJtuA pai<i(}i<ip/i dtttXtd i'^om co(Uiat ^chtdidt i 

to be of 'nnainniAi value, we will need to have a hiqh response rate from pnrenta 
Uf rnriiftHy hupp thrrr'ore thol yoa will s.'t nsitje nnmc tine wiHtin the 
ne»t weeV to co«i>plcte the quest iorwiai re arrd return It to ua in the envelope 
provided. 

If \nir f infl the ijurnt h»nfi .i rr farmnt Inn rfil r irt Imj, plcn-*' ffel frrr to 
nd«t nny luithcr tof nr^nt ion or Cn'nracnta li> the Spnrpr prnvhlrd or nn n SrjiO 
rntr sheet. if >nu hnve nny queries, or If ynu would like to tnlk to us 
•bout thf projei ( , plenne tontact the Board's Research Officer, Greg Dtick, 
• t the 'jddress given nbove 

finally, Me assure yotr lhat nil responses are strictly confldenlini In 
no rises will IndlvldnnH, S(l>nOls or cnmtnumties be identified wfirn the 
results ore trnort'^cr tl«r id»Mit i f irat inn nmnher prlrdcd on each quest inn- 
nrtire n for recnrdmy I row which areos regnnnses are coming and for follow- 
up pufpnses 

Ue hdpe that ^o»i Hill »«elp us by par t i c ipal 1 1.<} in this atndy lr» flcrordince 
with nt»r H'.ual iirar' »rr, we will forwnrd in due rourae copies of the resulta 
to all schools which pnrt iclpntcd In the study 

Yours failtifully, 



N H ff^Y. 

I »ecut 1 ve 01 f icer 

tocl 



afypfopt iAtr ^o^ Ha^^v^r . piejse tr*l tirr to Add cnmmri 
>t\ir-Hcff~ C)i< 'inn *;,niil'l ''i {tt\'w^tr\l kJUi trz^'rct I 
schools .inj tr. ir/Mfi which you *iiOw h^st 



tick ( " } m t/ie 
«: on t v-*Tiou% 
th" riW'xuoi t J< , 



/deoiiW, yodr .in^wrr' should trfltct t lif vifw: of 
thr ^rhrdfilm you Atr liivitrd to mAkf rrmrvnt^ 
pirf; } J rn > 119 your re'^jjon<«« or miyfce provtdf tddtt 
tvrl cJn contribute to Ih* study 



thf hon^flyolft At t'<» eo'f o( 
illicit '"<>V ^• h'^lf'ful in 
iOxlMl tntotmAtton whtch you 



»;/io(iM iiou ivis/i to coiitict thr f^opJe cirryinf out t Sfu,/y plfA^0 ^ftt' 
Ht Ctf9 l^ucti nfaratch Ottlcrr , Oo*td ot Ktchmt I'iuCAtion T O /Jo* 
lOOwowq. Q 4066 

r/iJtik for gnur interest J'l'f co^\^u' lAt mn t-nii/d Vo" r/*.ise mttl 

compiftfd schedule tn the repiy-fiid en^^eJope fty 31 Vctot^t I9ii 



PERSONAL DETAILS 



1. 


WliJt It your tex7 


Male 








Femj le 


2 


□ 


2 


Wlut It your age? 


Under 25 


1 


□ 






2S-2? 


2 


□ 






W-Jf 


J 


□ 






MO *nd Over 


^ 


□ 


J. 


How long have you Mved In (hit 


Lett Ihjn one ye*r 


1 


□ 




lo«vr> or dtthlcl? 


1-J yejit 


2 


□ 






<t-6 ye«»t 


J 


□ 






7>9 ye«rt 




□ 






10 yeJri or rT>orc 


S 


U 


H 


WiJl type ol pilmaiy «nd tecnridary 












tchooling did you motlly have? 






! 








Cotretpondence 


1 










Djy tchool 


2 










Bojrding tcMooi 


J 
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98. 



C (a) Whal ii Ihe higheil iev«| ol toim«l 
•ducaiion you h«vt compl.l«d lo 



(b) Have you contplHed any olhei 
qunlillcallon «Imcp Ibtldilng 
secondaiy school? 

• Do you h4v« lehlloni living 
In youi pteieitl lown 71 
dill lie I? 





t 


1 




I 
* 




Ji 


Cdplial clly 






la qr provlncui c^itlie 
(20,000 and ovei) 






Medium counh^r town 
(10.000 lo 19,000) 






C \.n\iy lown 
(•..nOOl 






S111.1II lowri 
(undei 1,000) 






On • piopvr 1 Y 







Noii* 1 


□ 



Son^e, bul did nol com> 
pic It pftmaiy 

Completed pilmary 

Some lecoiiilaiy, bul 
did nol complcia Junioi 

Junto I 

Weirl on allei Juiiloi, 
bul did mdI compiel* 
Seitloi 

Senloi 

Teillafy 

Yei 

No 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

a 

□ 
□ 



Pl«ai« complete Ihc lollowmg laMe. 



How rmny ctilldien do you have? 
Ho** many have nol commencsd ichooP 



How mdny «llend school? 
Pie-ichool 



Pilm«i|r 

Junloi lecondJiy 
Senloi lecondJiy 
t mtny have lell ichool? 



wntu or cMRWtM 



WIMCh l|rpe* •i tchoai* (|| cny) 
d« foMt diiMian a:itnd (tick aN 
thai apply)? 



It Ihe ni.ilii hico'iie riinpi In youi 
\»\t>\\y In Qoveinm^nl «M>ploy<M«M| 
(lo'-al, Slale 01 Commonwejilh)? 



C«iitip«nd«t)c« 
Gavcinmant 
Non-goveinmenI day 
KBn.goveinihei«l boaidlng 

Yei 

No 



1 □ 

) □ 

. □ 



Wiat li Ihe occupation ol the main Income ejinei In your lamlly 
le q molof ruech^nlc, council liuCl< d(lve», bank cleih, giatlei, 
laim wo»kei)? Plejie wiOe occupallon 



12. Wtidt li the population ol the town o' 
dllittct In wlilch you "ving? 



YOUR OrtNtONS 
1J. 



How laMsiled a,e you with thu town 
and dlitilcl ai « pl^ce lo live? 



Mow would you (lie youi knowledge 
ar>d ui' Jeistxndlng ol ichooti(yout 
local schcol In paiticulai)? 



0-l»» 


1 


□ 


200~k9J 


2 


□ 


S00-»»» 


) 


□ 


1000-2499 


k 


□ 


2S00-S000 


S 


□ 


Over '^000 


« 


□ 




1 




700 4n 


; 


□ 




j 


□ 


1000 7m 


4 


□ 


?W0 499<> 


5 




SOW 9997 


6 


□ 


\0.000 J 9, 999 


1 


Z) 


70.000 tOO.OOO 


1 


Z] 


OvtA 100,000 


») 


Zl 


Veiy iitiiMed 


1 


□ 


Sjtlslled 


2 


□ 


DIssillsMed 


3 


□ 


Very dlisallstled 


k 


□ 



Very good 
Good 
rail 
Pool 

Vety pool 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



In ycficiAl. 1,0 w wo«tld you ,ile the 
qiiAtlty ol Iraclirtl In couiiiiy tcitooil 
Willi which you aia tanUliai? 





t 






1 


f 


Excellent | 






Good 2 






Sjtltlactoiy 3 






Pool ^ 






Veiy pool s 






No opinion 4 







s. 

Ilirw litipodiiit woi.ht yru \»\t r.ich ol 
Ihe lDllowtrr<] quillllci nnd AlrlllKei ot 
Icachcrl loi living and leichlng In 
ichooti and iowni 01 dlstilcti luch as 

yoUll? 



Abltllir to loilei a good letatlomhlp with clilldfen 
Ability to conimunlcale with chlldien 
Teaching ability ~ ~ '~ 

AbHIty to maintain dliclpllne 
Dedlcatloi> to teaching 
Patience 

Undeiilondlng * ~ ~ ~ 

Motuilly ~ ~ ' 

Expeilence 

Abttlty to lel a good exjinpte loi chitdien 
Ability to Inteiact with the community 
Knowledge ol lubjecti taught 
Common ici le 

tiitetllgence ~ " ~ 

Ability lo adjpt to a ditleieni lileityle 
Readliteii to join community oigjiilsatlont 
Bioadmtndediieii and tolerance '~ ~ • - ■ 

Ability to leach multt-giade ctaiiei 
Wlltingneji to woik with tow-ablllly itudenti 
Wltltngrtfii to take on new lotei withtn the school' 
I Abltlly lo "lougti l|- ' 
tligh academic quallilcatloni 

Nfat .^p^iearancc " 
Outgoing peiionatlty 

tnteieit In tporiing actlvltlei ~ ~ "~ 

Otheii - - , _ _ . 
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99. 



t?. H«w |mp»»lant at* Iht l«M«wlii|| itat«ni 
\9t tiliic<p«li and (pAChvii mvvtaif tf«m 
ynui l«wn ot <|itlilcl alltr i*f a 
(ttal«vtl|r tlioti lUy? 



lioUllon liom \»tni\f and littiidi 
Lach vt taciiliti toi Itiiutt puiimii 
NwblHlr 'o ad|uil l« Nvliig b, Iht couMliy 
DiMiriilly ki Irili(i9 m with aoclal or luiar 



r nil I mill It) y 
riaiKoMoM 
Ckmalt 



Poof accommodalion 
AIIMudt ol pupUi 



Lach ot Depailmvntal/Callionc education 
Olllct luppotl 



Lach ol school lupporl 













i 


i\ 


u 


. s 




i\ 
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Teicheis 















Mo«r bnpoiUiil ai« Iht toUowinq rtaioiti 
lor (..inclpili and leachtti iiaylng ai iht 
ent school lof a numbtr ol ytati7 



To allow lor itablllly ol tchool tont ot 
atmoiphtit 



To Allow tot ilabmiir and conllnully In Itachtiig 
nielhodi 

To gtl lo h novv Iht chllditn wtll 

To gtl to know tilt communll «*vM 

Otiitii ~ ~ 
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Do fOM IhiiiH Iht cemmwnitjf tiioutd bt invfWtd In 
Iht tfMf wli>f wayi kt an tMfii u '.etp ttaehtit 
«d«pl to kviiig And wfikNtg ki youf local tci>tot 

and community? 



Htlplng ttiiough tht P & C ei P & F 

tniioduclng Itachtii lo communit/oTgaiTiiationi and" 
• ctlvHlti 

InvlMng ttaclitii to vliit tecUlty «.ith l«mllltl 

D^vflopiiig liltii.iii.ipt ^iili itaei.tii oui ol id.ool ~ 
houti 

Aiilitlns ki tht claiiioom 

B«-|'^9 hi»cl»»<1 tn ichocl «cH»tliti " ~ 
OCiau " * ■ 



M-w bnpoiMi.l do you thkik Il.t loHowltig 
wovid bt In tncou(«glng princlpatt and 
Itachtii to iiay longti In rural cchooti? 

iOUtttd ^io« coci<«{ 4chttiiUti 

Provli'-n ol btlttr quality accommodation 
(ki elud ing all conditioning) 

Improvtmtnt in tchool laclllllti and tqulpmtnt 

Piovtilon ot financial InctntUti 

tmprovtd pioinoHonal oppoitunlllti alttr itivlct" 
In lurft tchooti 



II 



ProvlHori ol tnlormallon or^ vvhal II li tikt to 
ttach ki ru al and lioialtd aitai 



Mow valiiibit do y tu llili k Hi lollowing 
t^pttltiicti tn pit-trivlct teacher tdu> 
calloM coiiiiei wrould bt ki pitpanng 
ttaclitii toi itivlct ki tuial and 
liolaltd xitai? 

iOrtttrd jioin coa4(A( tcUttlutt) 



Practlct ttucliiitg in lural mid litlaltd artai 

SU«;rcli on ttacliing bi iinall and liolaltd 
communlttti 



Viilli to ruiat and liolaltd ichooli and artai 

Stitcltd itadlngi on luial and liolaltd 
■chooli and >rt«i 

vidtotapti ot luiatand liolaltd tchaoli and^ 
Altai 



Inloimalton on rural and liolaltd artai givon 
Ojf ptopit vlth appropriatt tiptrltncti 

Acllvltltf «nvolvlng iludtnt krttracHon with 
tht con nltjr 

Working wllh compoiitt claiiti 



2M. Gtntral commtitti 



Pttait talt Iht tiltnt ol your agrttmtnl 
with Iht Sollowlitg ilaltmtnli 

iOtttXtd i\Qm CocutAt 4Chtdutt) 



Pilnclpali and ttachtri movt loo quickly 
Irom ichooli In lowni luch ai youri 
tilt cornmuMlly iJiouUI accrpi lornt rti- 
ponilhllH)r tot helping Itachr i io ad.ipl (o 
living and wotking In ru<al and liolaltd 
cominunlllei 

Movtmtnt ol Itachtii btlwttn ichooli 
Inttoducti vaitttir and ntw idtai 

Studtnl ttachtri ihould bt kilormtd ot 
Ititir it«poniibl<lt)r lo leach anywhtrt \n 
lilt Sialt 

Tht proctdiiiti 101 itltctHig ttachtri lor 
•uial and liolaltd tchor It thould bt 
improvtd 

Ttachtt tducation knlllullont ilioulO 
itcommtiid itttcltd iludttilt tor ruial 
appokitnitiili 
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vou tor your assisC^nct t,ith tMi projtct. 

On completion fyf iir# qu(*s t ionnai rt , pl»s%9 rtturn 
it to tfit fe^rd of 7tacfi#r education 
Jn Utt repJy-paJd tnvtJopt |;rovidtd. 



APPENDIX 2; QUESTIONNAIRE DISTRIBUTION 



(i) Western rurol ond isolated schools 



State primary schools 




Piiln 
CUlO 


Wallumbula 


Quilpie 


Yuleba 


Thorgomindo 


Grosmont 


Augathella 


Peek-a-Doo 


Morven 


Wandoan 


UQlDy 


Dunkeld 


Glenmorgon 


Wycombe 


1 aro 


Roma 


weSTmar 


Rolleston 


Coorongo North 


Tresswell 


Jimbour 


Kilcummin 


Worro 


Moranbah 


Condomine 


Emerald 


Du locco 

La/ \J Ivl W W Vl 


Comet 


Brigolow 


Capella 


Chinchilla 


Greenvale 


Kogan 


Mingela 


Injune 


Ravenshoe 


Muckadilla 


Car-^oweal 


Mitchell 


Healy 



Sunset 

Stonehenge 

Bedourie 

Winton 

Dajarra 

Julia Creek 

McKinlay 

Maxwelton 

Cameron Downs 

Torrens Creek 

H'jghenden 

Evesham 

Aramac 

Barcaldine 

Blackall 

Isisford 

Alpha 

Tambo 

Lorraine 



Non-State prinnary schools 

Sacred Heart School, Cunnamulla 

St Mary's School, Charleville 

Dolby Christian School 

St Joseph's School, Chinchilla 

St Mary's School, Toroom 

St John's School, Roma 

St Joseph's School, Clermont 

St Keiron's School, Mount Isa 

St Patrick's School, Winton 

St Joseph's School, Cloncurry 

St Joseph's School, Longreach 

St Joseph's School, Barcaldine 

St Francis* School, Hughenden 

St Joseph's School, Tara 



State preschool centres 

Dolby 

Wandoan 

Winton 

Mount Isa Central 
Barcaldine 
Richmond 
Toro 

Springsure 



Roma 

Moranbah Ea<:t 

Kingfisher Street, Longreach 

Hughenden 

Healy 

Chinchilla 

Charleville 

Blackall 
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State secondary schools 



Chorleville 

Roma 

Miles 

Moranbah 

Kalkadoon 

Longreach 



Non-State secondary schools 

Our Lady's College/ Longreach 
Mount Isa Catholic High School 



(ii) Coostol and near coastal soSools 



State (H^imory schools 

Mitchelton 
Caboolture East 
Coolum 
Scarborough 
Rainworth 
Ma Ma Creek 
Hatton Vale 
Coomera 
Rathdowney 



Marshall Road 

Coolangatta 

Birkdale 

Killarney 

Norwin 

Darling Heights, 

Toowoonnba 
Bundaberg Central 
Goodwood 
Tinana 



Gundiah 
Elliott Heads 
Builyan 

Gladstone West 
Parkhurst, Rockhamptcn 
Halifax 

Andergrove, Mackay 
SwaynevlUe 



Non-State primmy schools 

St Edward the Confessor School, Daisy Hill 

St Ambrose's School/ Newnnarket 

Holy Cross School/ Wooloowin 

Blackall Range Independent School, Nanrtbour 

St Saviour's School/ Toowoomba 

Seventh Day Adventist School, Rockliannpton 

St Mary's School, Townsville West 



State preschool centres 

Grovely 

Maleny 

Bardon 

Gatton Central 
Miami 
Murarrie 
Marsden 



Pittsworth 
Gympie Central 
Wondai 
AUenstown 
Farleigh, Mockay 
Vincent, Townsville 
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State government seconciary schools 

Wavell 
Rosewood 
Mackay 
Mount Morgan 

Non-State secondary schools 

Star of the Sea College, Southport 
St Peter Clover College, Riverview 
The Cathedral School, Townsville 
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Trf)le A,3,l: 



APPENDIX 3; ADDITIONAL TABLES 

Proportions of Mestem teachers Mho have relatives living in the local district 



NM-E FOMLE 
(N=181) (N=318) 



Relations living in district 

Yes 
No 

Chx, Sq. = 7.0 Sign. = 0.008 



8 

92 



17 
83 



Table A, 3, 2 ; Staff size of Mestem priaary and secondary schools 



Educational level 

Primary (N=202) 
Secondary (N=216) 

Chi. Sq. = 95.6 Sign. = 0.000 



NUNBER OF TFAOCRS AT SCHOOL 

1 2-7 S-15 15* 

% % % % 



8 29 17 46 

1 16 83 



Table A, 3,3 ; Proportion of imle and feaale teachers teaching in aestem priaary schools of 
various sizes 



NUKER or TEAOCRS AT SCHOOL 

1 2-7 8-15 15* 

% % % % 

Sex of teacher 

Male (N=58) 
Female (N=1AA) 

Chi. Sq. = 33.3 Sign, r 0.000 



22 AO 10 28 

2 24 20 34 
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Table A, 3,4: Proportion of teachers in goverrwent and nan-^overf«ent lestem priMry schools of 
various sizes 



NUmCR or TEACHERS AT SOCOL 



2-7 



8-15 



Type of school 

Government (N=134) 
Catholic (N=^8) 

Chi. Sq. = 33.5 



10 
2 



Sign. 



0.000 



19 
60 



18 
17 



54 
21 



T^le A. 3.3: 



fMber of year levels in classes tau^ by Hestem priaary and secondary teachers 



fAMWEJR or YEAR LEVELS 



MORE THAN 
4 



Educational level 

Primary (N=191) 
Secondary (N=215) 

Chi. Sq. = 30.0 Sign. 



0.000 



41 
58 



27 
7 



14 
16 



7 
10 



11 
8 



Table A. 3.6 ; Average class size tau^t by Hestem priaary and secondary teachers 



Educational level 

Primary (N=198) 
Secondary (N=218) 

Chi. Sq. = 23.7 



Sign. 



0.000 



< 15 



18 
30 



16-20 



20 
23 



CLASS SIZE 



21-75 



27 
28 



26-30 
% 



30 
18 



> 30 
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Table A.3.7: 


Sc:hooling of coaHunity respondents* children 
















FW1ILY STRUCTURE 




SCHOOL ATTEVOED 


NUNEER or 


IN 


NOT YET AT 


AT 


LEFT 






JUNIOR 


SENIOR 


CHILDREN 


FAHILY 


SCHOOL 


SCHOOL 


SCHOOL 


PRESCHOOL 


PRIHARY 


SECQM)ARY 


SECOMMRY 


•J • 


mESTCRM cqast/ul 


IrCSTERN CQASTM- 


ICSTERN COASTAL 


hCSTERN COASTAL 


ICSIERN COASTAL 


IpCSTERN COASTAL 


kCSTERN COASTAL 


ICSTERN COASTAL 


N 


(215) (179) 


(215) (179) 


(215) (179) 


(215) (179) 


(215) (179) 


(215) (179) 


(214) (179) 


(215) (179) 




% % 


% % 




% % 










3 0 (and NA) 


4 1 


11 85 


21 7 


m 72 


92 89 


26 26 


54 43 


79 84 


• 1 


6 5 


16 9 


15 20 


10 13 


5 9 


34 32 


32 37 


14 12 


2 


36 30 


6 4 


38 37 


8 6 


1 1 


28 25 


12 18 


7 2 


5 


26 30 




Id ll 


5 4 


1 1 




i si 


1 


4 


1^ 18 


< 1 1 


6 13 


I 2 


< 1 


3 5 


I 1 




5 


3 11 




2 2 


1 2 












8 5 




2 


1 1 










> 

V 115 
















• 

116 
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Table A,A>1; Length of tim Hestem teachers had tau^t at present school, according to mrital 
status, year of graduation and education level 



UP TO 2-3 A YEARS 

1 YEAR YEARS OR LONGER 

% % % 

Harital status 

Married (N=210) 
Single (N=218) 

Chi, Sq* z 34.4 Sign. = 0.000 

Year of graduation 

Pre-1980 (N=213) 
.980 or later (N=285) 

Chi. Sq. = 61.9 Sign. = 0.000 

Level of teaching 

Primary (N=202) 
Secondary (N=215) 

Chi. Sq. z 9.4 Sign. = 0.01 



34 37 29 

47 44 9 



31 36 33 

48 46 6 



42 37 22 

38 49 13 
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Table A>A>2 : Order of preference given to present achool by Hestem teachers, according to sex, 
tiae in the district and position 



1ST 



2^D 



3RD 



GREATER 
THAN 
3RD 



NOT 

LISTED 



NO 
TRANSFER 
SOUGHT 



Sex 

Male (Nrl76) 
Female (Nr3ia) 

Chi. 5q. = 3a. a 



21 
36 

Sign. = 0.000 



32 
13 



25 
22 



15 
19 



lime in district 

Up to 6 years (N=a3a) ?7 
More than 6 years (N=56) 59 



Chi. Sq. = 34.5 



Sign. - 0.000 



22 
2 



25 
9 



17 
23 



Position 

Administrative (N=93) 18 

Non-administrative (N=396) 33 

Chi. Sq. = aa.5 Sign. = 0.000 



44 
14 



17 
24 



15 
18 
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Table A>A>3: Reaction of Hestem teacher respondents on hearing of ^ipointaent to present 
achajl, according to narital status, tiae in district^ position, education sector, 
and level of teaching 



VERY 

VERY DIS- OIS- NO 

SAflSFIED SATISFIED SATISFIED SATISFIED REACTION 



Marital status 

Married (N=208) 
Single (N=267) 

Chi. Sq. = 34,02 Sign. = 0.000 



45 
25 



35 
33 



6 
14 



6 
14 



7 
13 



Ti»g in district 

Up to 6 years (N=440) 
More than 6 years (N=57) 



Chi. Sq. = 18.1 



Sign, r 0.0012 



32 
58 



35 
27 



12 
4 



J2 
2 



10 
9 



Position 

Administrative (N=92) 
Non-administrative (N=404) 



Chi. Sq. = 20.5 



Sign. 



0.0004 



40 
33 



48 
31 



6 
12 



4 
12 



2 
12 



Education sector 

Government (N=42^) 
Catholic (N=70) 

Chi. Sq. = 23.3 



Sign. = O.OOOl 



30 
56 



34 
34 



12 
6 



12 
1 



11 
3 



Level of teaching 

Primary (N=201) 
Secondary (N=214) 

Chi. Sq. = 13.4 Sign. = 0.0095 



42 
27 



32 
36 



8 

12 



9 
12 



7 
13 
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Table A«A>4 : Cxtent of agreeaent or disagreeaent aaong Mestem teacher respondents that 
relationaiiips amg staff aeabers are happy and friendly, according to position, 
sector and size of staff 



STIUNGLY 
DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 



MEITHER 



AGREE 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



Position 

Administrativye (N=85) 
Non-administrativ;e (N=405) 



Chi. Sq. = 18.7 



Sign, z 0.0009 



1 

11 



6 
15 



62 
49 



31 
22 



Sector 

Gowernment (Nz417) 
Catholic (N=71) 

Chi. Sq. z 13.1 Sign. = 0.01 



10 
6 



15 
6 



51 
52 



21 
37 



Teachers at priwary 3<:hool 

2-7 (N=57) 
8-15 (Nz33) 
15+ (Nz93) 



Chi. Sq. = 31.03 



Sign. = 0.01 



2 

12 



4 

12 
8 



4 
24 
16 



54 
49 
52 



37 
3 
25 



Isble A>4>3 : Extent of agreeaent or disagreeaent aaong Mestem teacher respondents that staff 
meabers are responsible, cooperative and have initiative according to sector and 
size of school 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 



MEITHER 
S 



AGREE 
S 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



Sector 

Govyernment (Nz413) 
Catholic (N=72) 

Chi. Sq. = 17.5 



Sign. 



0.0015 



16 
11 



57 
47 



19 
40 



Teacher at priaary school 

2-7 (N=56) 
8-15 (N=34) 
15+ (N=91) 



Chi. Sq. = 18.8 



Sign. 
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1]0. 



15 
4 



7 
18 

21 
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57 
44 
55 



36 
21 
20 



Table A,A,6: 



Extent of agrcuLot or disagreeaent anang Hestem teacher respandentB that disci- 
pline is a problea in their achool, according to tiae in district » position, and 
nuiter of teachers at the school (priaary only) 



STRONGLY STRONGLY 
DISAGREE DISAGREE JCITICR AGREE AGREE 



Tiae in district 



Up to 6 years (N=A35) 11 34 15 29 12 

More than 6 years (N=58) 7 AO 33 14 7 

Chx. Sq. = 15.9 Sign. = 0.0032 
Position 

Administrative (N=93) 20 iiii 10 19 7 

Non-administrative (N=399) 8 33 10 28 12 

Chi. Sq. = 22.9 Sign. = 0.0001 

Teachers at priaary school 

1 (N=15) 27 67 7 - - 

2-7 (N=57) 19 14 18 h 

8-15 (N=3A) 15 ill 15 27 3 

15-K (Nr93) 7 29 19 33 12 

Chi. Sq. = 28.2 Sign. = 0.0052 



>,4,7(a): Jxtent of agreeaent or disagreeaent by western teacher respondents that child- 
ren in their school seea to lack aotivation, according to respondent's level of 
teaching 



STRONGLY STRONGLY 
DISAGREE DISAGREE rCITICR AGREE AGREE 



Level of teaching 

Primary (N=195) 10 27 18 29 16 

Secondary (N=218) 2 2 13 32 51 

Chi. Sq. = 9A.3 Sign, r 0.0000 
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Tdble A,4,7(b): 



Extent of agreeaent or disagreennt aaong vestem te«:hers that there seeas to 
be a hi^ proportion of lam achievers aaanq their st^xlents, according to 
teacher's level o^ teaching 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 



EITHER 



AGREE 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



Level of teaching 

Primary (N=198) 
Secondary (N=219) 

Chi. Sg. - 37.3 



26 
9 



15 
12 



Sign. = 0.0000 



36 
45 



18 

33 



Table A,4,7(c) ; Extent of agreeaent or disagreeaeiit aaong aestem teachers that Mty children 
in their classes coae froa difficult hoae backgromls, according to teacher's 
level of teaching 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 



EITHER 



AGREE 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



Level of teaching 

Primary (N=197) 
Secondary (N=212) 

Chi. Sq. r 21.7 



21 
11 



18 
16 



37 
56 



17 
16 



Sign. 



0.0002 



lable A,4,8(a) : Extent of agreeaent or disagreeaent paong aestem teachers that their lack of 
knowledge of the local situation and area aakes prograa plmiing difficult, 
according to teacher's tiae in the district 



Tiae in district 

Up to 6 years (N=431) 
More than 6 years (N=49) 



Chi. 5q. = 



STRONGLY 

DISAGREE DISAGREE 



EITHER 



Sign. 



0.0001 



34 
61 



26 
22 



AGREE 
% 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



34 
8 



11 
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Table A>4>8(b) ; Fxtent of agrees M or disaqreeaent aaong vestem teachers that CCP/prograi 
planning is a r>rGblea» according to teacher's level of teaching 





STRONGLY 
DIIAGREE 

% 


DISAGREE 
% 


rCITICR 

% 


AGREE 
% 


STRONGLY 
AGREE 

S 


Level of teaching 












Primary (Nrl99) 




lib 


0 


26 


5 


Secondary (N=190) 


2 


32 


34 


27 


6 



Chi. Sq. r IS Sign. = 0.0046 



Tdble A»A»B(c) : Extent of agre^^aent or disagreeaent aacmg Mestem teachers that lack of access 
to 8ti>ject Master or experienced staff nakes prograa planning difficult, 
according to teacher's sex and level of teaching 



STRONGLY STRONGLY 
DISAGREE DISAGREE NEITHER AGREE AGREE 

s s s s s 

ficx 

Male (N=150) 
Female (N^279) 

Chi. Sq. - IS. 6 Sign, z lj,0n36 
Lev el of teaching 

Primary (N=170) 6 Vy Vy 19 5 

Secondary (N=188) 4 19 20 36 22 

Chi. Sq. = 44.8 Sign, r 0.0000 



4 23 27 2b 21 

4 32 24 31 9 
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Iwble A»A>9(a) : Extent of agroeaent or disagreeaent amg Mestem teachers that there is a lack 
of resources for teaching, according to teacher's tiae in the district, tiae at 
the school, position and level of teaching 



STRONGLY STRONGLY 
DISAGREE OISMSREE NEITHER AGREE AGREE 

% % % % % 

Tiae in district 

Up to 6 years {N=438) 
More than 6 years (Nz57) 

Chi. Sq. = 12.5 Sign. = 0.0139 

Tiae at school 

Up to 1 year (N=202) 
2-3 years (N=208) 
More than A years (N=88) 

Chi. Sq. = 33.4 Sign. = 0.0001 
Position 

Administrative (N=95) 
Non-admjnistrative (NzAOl) 

Chi. Sq. = 17.5 Sign. = 0.015 
Level of teaching 

Primary (N=199) 10 36 13 31 11 

S.condary (N=216) 4 23 12 33 28 

Chi. Sq. = 26.1 Sign. = O.GOOO 



6 30 11 32 21 

7 39 23 25 7 



9 20 25 38 8 

4 13 18 49 17 

11 14 58 17 



5 41 15 32 7 

3 25 14 35 22 
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Table A,A,9(b); 



Extent of agreovnt or disagreoKnt aaong Mestem teachers ^hat teaching 
resource Materials are difficult to obtain, ac«^Lding to teacher's position okJ 
level of teaching and niaber of teachers at the school 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 



^CITHER 



AGREE 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



Position 

Administrative (N=95) 
Non-administrative (N=401) 

Chi, Sq. = 17.5 Sign. = 0.0015 



Level of teaching 

Primary (N=197) 
Secondary (N=218) 

Chi. Sq. z 15.1 



Sign. 



0.0045 



41 
25 



30 
23 



15 
14 



17 
11 



32 
35 



35 
36 



7 

22 



14 
28 



Teachers at priwary school 

1 (N=16) 
2-7 (N=54) 
8-15 (N=35) 
15+ (N=92) 



Chi. Sq. = 28.3 



Sjgn. = 0.0051 



6 
11 



25 
41 
20 
28 



6 
7 
11 
27 



44 
32 
43 
32 



19 
9 
26 
11 



Table A>4,10 ; Extent of agreeaent or disagreeaent aaong Mestem teachers that saall classes 



mc 



enable better teaching, 
school 


according 


to niflter 


of teachers 


at teacher 


's priaary 




STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 


DISAGREE 


rCITHER 


AGREE 


STRONGLY 
AGREE 






S 


S 


% 


% 


Teachers at priaary school 

1 (N=16) 




31 


19 


6 


44 


2-7 (N=54) 


2 


4 


13 


33 


48 


8-15 (N=33) 


3 




15 


27 


55 


15+ (N=86) 




4 


11 


35 


51 


Chi. Sq. = 30.7 Sign. = 0.0022 
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Tdble A,A,11; 



Extent of agreeaent or disagreeaent aaong Mestem teachers that their job is 
challenging and deaanding, according to teacher's position and to nuiber of 
teachers at the school (priaary) 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 



NEITHER 



AGREE 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



Position 

Administrative (N=95) 
Non-administrative (N=^07) 



Chi. Sq. = 12.6 



Sign. = 0.0135 



43 
51 



53 
36 



Teachers at priaary school 

1 (Nrl6) 
2-7 (N=57) 
8-15 (N=35) 
15+ (N=93) 



Chi. Sq. = 28 



Sign, r 0.0054 



19 
5 
6 

11 



19 

56 
63 
56 



56 
39 
23 
33 



Table A,4.12(a); 



Extent of agreeaent or disagreeaent aaong aestem teachers that havine no— one 
else nearby teaching the saae stAiJect or year level is a problea, according to 
teacher ^s level of teaching 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 



NEITtCR 



AGREE 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



Level of teaching 

Primary (N=156) 
Secondary (N=172) 

Chi. Sq. = 17.5 



22 
11 



24 
17 



31 
36 



19 

34 



Sign. = 0.0016 
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Idble A>A> 12(b); 



Extent of agreewnt or disagreeaent among Hestem teachers that there are very 
fen experienced teachers from Hhcn to seek advice , according to teacher's sex, 
tiae at the school, sector and level of teaching 



STRONGLY STRONGLY 
DISAGREE DISAGREE NEITfCR AGREE AGREE 



Sex 

Male (N=175) 5 20 11 34 30 

Female (N=293) 7 32 17 29 15 

Chi. Sq. = 21.2 Sign. = 0.0003 
Viae at school 



Up to 1 year (N=190) 11 30 13 25 21 

2-3 years (N=198) 3 26 14 33 24 

4+ years (N=77) 4 27 20 39 10 

Chi. Sq. = 22.1 Sign. = 0.0048 
Sector 

Government (N=402) 5 26 15 32 22 

Catholic (N=64) 13 42 13 22 11 

Chi. Sq. z 16.2 Sign. = 0.0027 
Level of teaching 

Primary (N=188) 7 37 18 27 11 

Secondary (N=204) 5 20 13 31 31 

Chi. Sq. = 32.3 Sign. = 0.0000 
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Iwble A>A> 12(c) ; Extant of agreeaont or disagreeaent aaong Hestern teachers that teaching sub- 
jects they iiBre not trained for is a problea, according to teacher's level of 
teaching 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 



rCITICR 



AGREE 



STRCViXY 
AGREE 



Level of teaching 

Primary (N=129) 
Secondary (N=178) 

Chi. Sq. = 39.9 



23 
11 



36 
16 



Sign. = 0.000 



30 
39 



8 

31 



Tdble A>4>12(d); 



Extent of agreeaent or di aag r oc aent aaong aestem teachers that school inopec- 
tors do not visit frequently enou^, according to teacher's sex, position, and 
nu^ser of teachers at school (secondary) 



STRQNTLY STRONGLY 
DISAGREE DISAGREE fCITfCR AGREE AGREE 

% % % % % 

Sex 

Male (N=172) 
Female (N=298) 

Chi. Sq. = 15.9 Sign. = 0.0032 
Position 

Administrative (N=88) 
Non-administrative (N=381) 

Chi. Sq. = 13.2 Sign. = O.OiOA 
Teachers at secondary school 

Up to 15 (N=35) - 17 34 AO 9 

More than 15 (N=166) IC 34 37 16 4 

Chi. Sq. = 13.44 Sign. = 0.01 



8 22 34 30 8 

8 33 38 17 4 



5 24 30 35 7 

9 29 38 19 5 
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Trt)le A>»> 12(e): 



Extent of agreeaent or disagreeaent manq Hestem teachers that there are very 
fem professional associations in the area, according to tiae at the school and 
level of teaching 



STRONGLY 








STRONGLY 


DISAGREE 


DISAGREE 


ICITHER 


AGREE 


AGREE 


% 


S 




S 


X 


Tiae at school 










Up to J year (N=200) a 


19 


24 


34 


20 


2-3 years (N=207) 1 


15 


19 


44 


21 


More than 4 years (N=85) 


8 


24 


54 


14 


Chi. Sq. = 19 Sign. = 0.0149 










Level of teachinq 










Primary (N=197) 2 


20 


23 


40 


15 


Secondary (N=216) 2 


9 


22 


44 


23 


Chi. Sq. = 13.5 Sign. = 0.0092 










Table A»4. 12(f): Extent of aoreeaent or disagreeacRt aaong 


aestem teachers that there is a 


lack of specialist advisory 


teachers, according to 


level of 


teaching and 


mailer of teachers at priaary school 






• 


STRfMGLY 








STRONGLY 


DISAGREE 


DISAGREE 


rCITHER 


AGREE 


AGREE 


S 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Level of teachinq 










Primary (N=194) 5 


29 


14 


33 


20 


Secondary (N=216) 1 


U 


13 


46 


29 


Chi. Sq. = 33.7 Sign. = 0.0000 










Teachers at priaary school 










1 (N=16) 6 


19 


13 


50 


13 


2-7 (Nr54) 7 


19 


13 


22 


39 


8-15 (N=35) 3 


26 


14 


49 


9 


15+ (N=89) 3 


38 


16 


29 


14 



Chi. Sq. = 28 Sign, r 0.0035 
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Table A* A • 13(a) : Extent of agreeaent or disegreeaent amg aestem teachers that appointaents 
in renote areas are easy to obtain, according to teachers' sex 



STRONaV 
DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 



(CITHER 



AGREE 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



Sex 

Male (Nrl76) 
Female {N=300) 



13 
21 



46 
49 



38 
23 



Chi. 5q. = 13.7 



Sign. = 0.0083 



Table A.4> 13(b) ; Extent of agreeaent or disegreeaent aaong Mestem teachers that there are aany 
proaotional ofiportmLties in rural areas, according to teacher's tiae at the 
school and level of teaching 





STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 


DISAGREE 


»CITICR 


AGREE 


STRONGLY 
AGREE 




S 


S 


S 


S 


S 


Tiae at school 












Up to 1 year (N=191) 


5 


15 


48 


29 


4 


2-3 years (N=198) 


1 


23 


36 


33 


7 


More than 4 years (N=73) 


10 


18 


30 


34 


8 


Chi. Sq. = 22.2 Sign. = 0.0046 












Level of teaching 












Primary (N=184) 


2 


15 


40 


39 


4 


Secondary (N=206) 


5 


24 


41 


23 


7 



Chi. Sq. = 15.1 Sign. - 0.0045 
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Table A^A^IAC^*^ ); Extent of agreeaent or disagreeaBnt aaong Mestem teachers that rural life is 
enjo^rable, according to teacher's tiae at the school and position 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 



NEITHER 



AGREE 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



Tiae at school 

Up to 1 year (N=193) 

2-3 years (N=200) 

More than 4 years (N::87) 



Chi. 5q. = 20.7 



22 
18 
15 



43 
53 
62 



21 
25 
20 



Sign. = 0.0079 



Position 

Administrative (N=93) 
Non-administratiue (N=398) 



Chi. 5q. = 15.7 



Sign. 



0.0034 



15 
20 



69 
46 



12 
25 



Tool J A«4« 14(b); Extent of agreevent or disagreewit amg western teachers that interaction in 
a aaall coHuiity is enjoyable, according to teacher's tiK in the district: 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 



NEITIER 



AGREE 



SlRONGLY 
AGREE 



Tiae in district 

Up to 6 years (N=421) 
More than 6 years (N=58) 



22 
7 



49 
71 



20 
17 



Chi. Sq. = 12.5 



Sign. 



0.0140 
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Table A>4>14(c) : Extent of agreeaent or disagreeaent anong Mstem teachers that the local 
people are friendly, according to teacher's time in the district 



STRONGLY STRONGLY 
DISAGREE DISAGREE ICITKR AGREE AGREE 

5 S S S S 

Tiae in district 

Up to 6 years (N=^37) 3 8 22 55 13 

More than 6 years (N=57) - k 5 79 12 

Chi. Sq. = 15.3 Sign. = 0.0041 



Table A,4,lA(d); Extent of agreevnt or disagreemt monq Hestem teachers that local people 
have a hl^ regard for teachers, according to teacher's level of teaching ml 
sector 



STRONGLY STRONGLY 
DISAGREE DISAGREE ICITKR AGREE ^ AGREE 

» a s s s 

Level of teaching 

Primary (N=196) 4 24 35 32 5 

Secondary (N=213) 14 27 37 19 3 

Chi. Sq. r 18.5 Sign. = 0.0010 
Sector 

Government (N=415) 
Catholic (N=72) 

Chi. Sq. = lU Sign. = D.0074 



10 2U 38 25 3 

1 22 32 35 10 
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A.4. 14(e); Extent of agreoMnt or dis a qree tn t mattr} Mestem teachers that local people 
go out of their way to aake teachers L jsl part of the coaaunity, according to 
teacher's level of teaching, and to mMwr of teachers at the school 
( s econdary) 



Level o f teaching 

Primary (N-200) 
Secondary (N=213) 

Chi. 5q. = 25.9 



Sign. = 0.0000 



STRONGLY 

DISAGREE DISAGREE WIITIER 



10 
16 



25 
35 



37 
38 



AGREE 
% 



25 
8 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



Teachers at secondary schoo l 

Up to 15 (N=36) 
More than 15 (N=174) 



14 
17 



36 
35 



25 
40 



14 
7 



11 
1 



Chi. Sq. = 14.1 



Sign. = 0.01 



Table A,4, 14(f); Extent of agreemt or disagreewnt amg Mestem teachers that teachers are 
genuinely accepted as aeabers of the coHuiity, according to teacher's level 
of teaching 



STRONGLY STRONGLY 
DISAGREE DISAGREE rCITIER AGREE AGREE 



Level of teaching 

Primary (N=200) 5 19 n 53 ^ 

Secondary (N=214) 12 28 22 34 5 

Chi. Sq. = 20.3 Sign. = 0.004 
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Table A«4«14(q) : Extent of agreeaent or disagreeaent aaong Hestem teachers that teachers are 
regarded as outsiders , according to teacher's level of teaching 



STRONGLY 
DISAP»EE 



DISAGREE 



MEinCR 



AGREE 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



Level of teaching 

Primary (N=196) 
Secondary (N=206) 

Chi, Sq, = 16,4 



34 
17 



25 
28 



Sign, 



0,0025 



28 
35 



9 
15 



Trible A>4> 14(h): 



Extent of agreeaent or disagreeaent aaong aestem teachers that teachers find 
it hard to accept being in the public eye, according to maiier of teachers at 
priaary school 



STRONGLY 
DISAGRFE 



DISAGREE 



NEinCR 
% 



AGREE 
% 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



Teachers at priaary school 

1 (N=15) 
2-7 (N=58) 
8-15 (N=34) 
15+ (N=90) 

Chi, Sq, = 27,8 Sign, = 0,0060 



7 

47 
21 
34 



47 
14 
18 
19 



27 
31 
44 
37 



20 
2 

15 
4 
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Table A>A>lA(i) : Extent of agreeaent or disagreeaent aaong Mestem teachers that there is a 
lack of aocial life, according to teacher's tiae in the district tiae at 
school 



STRONGLY STRONGLY 
DISAGREE DISAGREE NEITICR >u»EE AGREE 

s s s s s 

Tiae in district 

Up to 6 years (N=^36) 
More than 6 years (N=!>7) 

Chx, Sq. : 23.6 Sign. = 0.0001 
Tiae at school 

Up to 1 year (N=198) 21 30 16 18 15 

2-3 years (N=206) 20 39 11 20 9 

More than A years (N=85) 21 33 8 9 6 

Chi. Sq. : 23.7 Sign, r 0.0026 



21 33 13 19 12 

21 63 5 7 2 
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Table A,A.I4(,j); Extent of agre e a m t or disagreeKnt amg aestern te^^chera that there is a 
lack of sporting, ctiltural and leisure activities, according to m^ier of 
teachers at school (primry), tiae in the district, tiae at the school ml 
sector 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 



NEITtCR 
S 



AGREE 
S 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



Teachers at priaary school 

1 (N=15) 
2-7 (N=58) 
8-i:> (iM=3a) 
15+ (N=92) 



Chi. 5q. = 46.8 



22 
32 
24 



41 
18 
48 



5 
3 
8 



67 
21 
35 
17 



33 
10 
12 
3 



Sign. 



0.0000 



Tiae in district 

Up to 6 years (N=437) 
More than 6 years (N=57) 



Chi. Sq. = 22.1 



Sign. = 0.002 



23 

26 



33 
58 



25 
7 



13 

2 



fiae at school 

Up to : year (N=199) 

2-3 years (N=205) 

More than 4 years (N=86) 



Chi. Sq. = 31.8 



Sign. 



24 
21 
30 



31 
36 

47 



4 
6 
11 



24 
27 
11 



18 
10 
2 



0.0001 



Sector 

Government (N=419) 
Catholic (N=72) 



24 
22 



33 
51 



24 
21 



14 
3 



Chi. Sq. 



14 



Sign. 



0.0072 
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Extent of agreoRnt or diaagreeKnt manq Hestem teachers that, in general, 
the relationehip betmen school and i inity is good, according to time at 
the school, aector, and maber of teachers at the school (prinry) 



STRONGLY 
DISAGRET 



DISAGfCT 



NEITffiR 



STRONGLY 
AGREX 



it school 



Up to 1 year (N=200) 

2-3 years (N=204) 

More than 4 years (N=87) 

Chi. Sq. = 27.6 Sign, r 0.005 



12 
13 
5 



22 
14 

e 



52 
61 
83 



9 
8 
3 



Sector 

Go\/wrnment (N=420) 
Catholic (N=72) 

Chi. Sq. = 16.9 



Sign. 



0.0020 



Teachers at priaary school 

1 (N=15) 
2-7 (N=57) 
8-15 (N=34) 
15+ (N=93) 



4 
6 
2 



12 
6 



7 
5 
9 
9 



18 
8 



20 
7 
24 
17 



60 
68 



40 
70 
59 
69 



6 
17 



33 
14 
3 
3 



Chi. Sq. r 25.9 



Si ,n. 



0.01 



Table A>4>13(b); Extent of agreeaent or disagreeaent aan^g Hestem teachers that parents* 
interest in the children's education is Iom, according to teacher's level of 
teaching 



STRONGLv STRONGLY 
DISAGREE DISAGREE NEITHER AGREE AGREE 



L evel of teaching 

Primary (N=^96) 7 34 2I 25 14 

Secondary (N=214) 1 10 2I 48 20 

Chi. Sq. = 50 Sign. = 0.000 
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Table A>A. 15(c) : Extent of agreeaant or disagreeaent aanng Hestem teachers that teachers get 
• to knoa (class) parents aell, according to teacher's tiK in the district, 

tiae at the school, level of teachingi and mater of teachers at the school 



STRONGLY STRONGLY 
DISAGREE NEITKR AGREE AGREE 



Tiae in district 



Up to 6 years (N=443) 
More than 6 years (N=59) 



Chi. Sq. = 18.1 



Sign. = 0.0012 



17 
2 



20 
17 



44 
59 



12 
22 



Tiae at school 

Up to 1 year (N=202) 

2-3 years (N=208) 

More than 4 years (N=88) 



Chi. Sq. = 33.4 



20 
13 

11 



25 
18 
14 



38 
49 
58 



8 

17 
17 



Sign. = 0.0001 



Level of teaching 

Primary (N=201) 
Secondary (N=219) 

Chi. Sq. = 22.8 



Sign. = 0.0001 



2 

10 



10 
20 



23 
18 



50 
43 



15 
9 



Teachers at priaary school 

1 (N=16) 
2-7 (N:58) 
8-]5 (N=34) 
15+ (N=93) 



9 
9 

13 



6 

19 
12 
32 



50 
57 
50 

45 



44 
14 
24 
9 



Chi. Sq. = 27.3 



Sign. = 0.0071 



Teachers at secondary school 

Up to 13 (N=36) 
More lan 15 (N=180) 



Chi. Sq. = 15.6 



Sign. 



0.01 



3 
11 



8 

23 



22 
18 



42 
42 



25 
6 
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lable A,4.15(d): 



Extent of aqrc w ent or disagreonnt mmq Mestem teachers that itinermts 
place wore value on education than do local residents, according to teacher?* 
tim at the school and level of teaching 



Tiae at school 

Up to 1 year (N=190) 

2-3 years (N=202) 

More than 4 years (N=82) 



Chi. 5q. 



27 



Sign. 



0.0007 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



10 
15 
12 



DISAGREE 
S 



15 
23 
39 



NEITHER 
% 



28 
19 
20 



AGREE 
S 



27 
23 
21 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



20 
20 
9 



Level of teaching 

Primary (N=:187) 
Secondary (N:211) 

Chi. Sq. = 12.5 



Sign. 



O.niAO 



13 
11 



26 
18 



28 

21 



19 
27 



14 
23 



IMe A>4, 15(e); 



Extent of agreemt or disagreeaent aaong Mestem teachers that lack of 
personal privacy intrudes into their professional work, <iccording to teacher's 
level of teaching 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 



MEITICR 



AGREE 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



Level of teaching 

Primary (N=195) 
Secondary (N=206) 

Chi. Sq. = 13.6 



30 
19 



22 
18 



24 
31 



18 

28 



Sign. = 0.0007 
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Table A.A>16(a) : Length of tiae western teachers plan to renin at their present school, 
according to teacher's sex, aarital status, turn in the district, time at 
present school and sector 



LEAVE EM) OF NEXT MORE THAN 

IMEDIATELY YEAR YEAR 2 YEARS 3 YEARS 3 YEARS 





S 


S 


S 


s 


s 


Sex 












Male (N=182^ 7 


35 


29 


IS 


7 
t 


o 


Female (N=317) 2 


30 


29 


16 


6 


16 


Chi. Sq. = 17.7 Sign. = 0.003 












Narital status 












Married (Nr210) 4 


29 


21 


IS 


g 




Single (N=278) 4 


34 


37 


16 


5 


4 


Chi. Sq. = 50.2 Sign. = 0.0000 












Tiae in district 












up to b years \vi^uuj) 5 


34 


3? 


16 


7 


6 


More than 6 years (N=^6^ - 


16 


13 


g 




SA 


Chi. Sq. = 126.9 Sign. , 0.0000 












Tiae at present school 












Up to 1 year (N=201) 6 


25 


30 


25 


8 


7 


2-3 years (N=207) 3 


42 


12 


8 


7 


8 


4 years or more (N=86) 2 


?B 


23 


11 


4 


33 


Chi. Sq. = 72.5 Sign. = 0.0000 












Sector 












Government (Nr^2^) 4 


34 


30 


16 


7 


9 


Catholic (N:72) 3 


22 


28 


14 


7 


27 



Chi. Sq. = 17.7 Sign. = 0.003 
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Table A>A> 16(b); Western teachers* preference for aiitseq^nt isolated school, according to 
position and mater of teachers at school (priaary) 



Position 

Administrative (N=35) 
Non-administrative (N=122) 

Chi. Sq. r 16.7 Sign. = 0.0008 

Teachers at jriaai^y school 

1 (N=9) 
2-7 (N=22) 
8-15 (N=10) 
15^. (N=25) 

Chi. Sq. = 27.7 Sign. = 0.0011 



SAHE Him 

SIZE SHKaCR lak.';er lmceh 



37 9 51 i 

59 21 19 1 



11 - 89 - 

41 14 41 5 

50 30 20 

60 36 4 - 



Table A>A>17 ; Uestem coBunity respondents' degree of satisfacticn with their torn or district 
as a place in i^ich to live, according to their tiae in the district aid to the 
population size of toan or district 



VERY DIS- VERY 

SATISFIED SATISFIED SATISFIED DISSATISFIED 



Tiae in district 

Up to 6 years (N=78) 
More than 6 years (N=133) 

Chi. Sq. = 11.2 Sign. = 0.01 



19 

38 



67 
56 



12 
5 



Population 

0-999 (N=29) 
1,000-5,000 (N=51) 
5,000^. (N:123) 



17 
22 
40 



79 
63 
54 



3 
10 
7 



Chi. Sq. = 18.9 



Sign. 



0.0044 
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Table A, 4, 18 : Western ifuiuty reapondenta* perception of desirable length of stay in one 
school for principnlst according to papulation of torn or district 



NUmER OF YEARS 



1 2 3 4 3 6 



Population 



0-999 (N=28) 


21 


46 


11 


\U 


7 


1,000-5,000 (NrSO) 


18 


36 


\ii 


20 


12 


5,000^ (N=119) 


: 2 


25 


22 


33 


18 



Chi. 5q. = 29.9 Sign. : 0.009 



Table A»4»19 ; Western coHunity respondents' perception of i^iortance of isolation froa faaily 
and friends as a reasa) for principals and teachers leaving the district* 
according to respondents' length of residence in district 



NOT SLimTLY fOD. VERY 

IMPORTANT IPPORTANT IMPORTANT IMPORTANT 



Tiae in district 

Up to 6 years (N=73) 18 11 29 43 

More than 6 years (Nrl30) 13 25 49 25 

Chi. Sq. = 11.0 Sign. = 0.0117 



Table A,4,2D : Western ii— giity respondents' extent of agreeaent or disagreeaent that the pro- 
cedures for selecting teachers for rural and isolated schools should be i^roved, 
according to respondents' length of residence in district 



STRONGLY 
DISAGREE 



DISAGREE 



rCITICR 



AGREE 



STRONGLY 
AGREE 



Tiae in district 

Up to 6 years (N=66) 
More than 6 years (N=131) 



Chi. Sq. = 13.0 



Sign. 



0.0112 



8 

18 



32 
47 



55 
32 
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Table A,5,l; Uestem i i — iiAty reaponden U ' rating of ability to teach auitigrade classes, 
according to population of coannity 



NOT 
imRTANT 


SLIGHTLY 
IlfORTANT 


MODERATELY 
IIMRTAMT 


VERY 

ftSfVITAilT 

mmi fwii 


ABSOLUTELY 






w 




■r 

m 


Poffw i1 sfr 1 cm 










0-999 (N=29) 


7 


1 


35 


52 


1,000-5,000 (N=^8) 4 


10 


29 


25 


31 


5,000+ (N=119) 8 


16 


37 


29 


10 


Chi. 5q. r 33.7 Sign. = 0.0000 










Table A.5.2: Western primry teacher respondents' rating of the i^rtmce of Ability tu teach 
aultigrade classes, according to madier of teachers a., respondents' school 


NOT 
IimRTMIT 


SLIGHTLY 
IfPORTANT 


NODERATELY 
IfPORTANT 


VERY 
IWQRTANT 


ABSOLUTELY 
ESSENTIAL 


m 


m 


•r 

m 


m 


m 



Teachers at priaary school 

1 (N=15) 
2-7 (N=57) 
8-15 (N=33) 
15+ (N=87) 



7 
6 
13 



27 
7 
18 
33 



13 
47 
49 
35 



60 
37 
24 
20 



Chi. Sq. = 30.9 



Sign. = 0.0021 



T^ie A.3.3: 



Western primary teacher respondents' rating of the i^rtmce of willin^iess to 
Mork Mith lo»-ability students, according to nudier of teachers at responde n ts' 
school 





NOT 
IfVORTANT 

S 


SLIGHTLY 
IiraiTANT 

S 


MODERATELY 
IiraTANT 

S 


VERY 
IfraiTANT 

S 


ABSOLUTELY 
ESSENTIAL 

S 


Teachers at priaary achool 












1 (N=15) 


7 




47 


33 




2-7 (N=58) 




10 


10 


50 


29 


8-15 (N=33) 




6 


9 


52 


33 


15+ (N=90) 




3 


24 


50 


22 


Chi. Sq. = 30.5 Sign. = 


0.0024 
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Table A>5>4 ; Uestem priaary teacher reapondents* rating of the i^iortance of ability to 
aaintaln discipline, according to raater of teachers at reapondents' school 



MDCRATELY VERY ABSOLUTELY 

IfraTMfT UrORTANT ESSENTIAL 



Teachers at priaary school 

1 (N=15) 
2-7 (N=58) 
8-15 (N=33) 
15i- (N=89) 



Chi. 5q. = 22.0 



Sign. 



0.0012 



33 
14 



53 
59 
52 
60 



13 
28 
40 
39 



ERLC 
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Table A»6«l : Uratem teachers* pisrceptianB of the e^jhasis given in their pre-arirvioe prograBs 
to a mater of areari, acrarding to teachers' ytar of graduation 



YEAR OF GRMXIATIQN 



Te aching aultigrades 

Pre-1980 (N=206) 
1980+ (N=279) 



Chi. 5q. : 13.1 



Sign. = 0.0044 



NQIC LITTLE 



38 
44 



3'4 

41 



HQDERATE 
S 



6 
13 



GREAT 
% 



Living in a rural rnmnity 

Pre-1980 (N=203) 
1980+ (Nr281) 



Chi. Sq. r 21.5 



Sign, r 0.0001 



82 
66 



14 
31 



School/( 



ity relations 



Pre-1980 (N=203) 
1980+ (N=283) 

Chi. Sq. = 61.8 



Sign, r 0.0000 



58 
24 



27 
49 



10 
23 



4 
5 



Individualising instruction 

Pre-1980 (N=202) 
1980+ (Nr279) 



Chi. Sq. = 23.4 



Sign. = 0.0000 



15 
6 



48 
38 



28 
42 



8 

14 



Curriculf developaent 

Pre- 1960 (N=206) 
1980+ (N=282) 



Chi. Sq. = 37.5 



Sign, r 0.0000 



16 
5 



33 
21 



40 
47 



12 
28 



Teaching exceptional children within aainitrc 

Pre-1980 (N=207) 
1980+ (N=283) 



48 
20 



Chi. Sq. = 45.9 



Sign. 



0.0000 



37 
50 



13 
25 



CCP/aork prograa planning 

Pre-1980 (N=199) 
1980+ (N=278) 



25 
8 



Chi. Sq. = 4A.8 



Sign. = 0.0000 



35 
23 



28 
43 



13 
26 



ERLC 
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Table (contd) 



YEAR OF GRADIMTIQN 



NBC LITTLE 
% S 



NODCRATE 



GREAT 



Utilising the local environaent 

Pre-1980 (N=205) 
1980+ (N=282) 



Chi. Sq. = 21.6 



Sign. = 0.0001 



31 
15 



46 
49 



20 
29 



HUl ticultural education 

Pre- 1980 (N=207) 
1980^ (N=281) 



Chi. Sq. = 74.6 



Sign. 



0.0000 



62 
25 



24 
37 



13 
29 



1 
10 



Issues related to Aboriginal education 

Pre-1980 (N=206) 
1980+ (Nz279) 



Chi. Sq. = 45.2 



Sign. 



0.0000 



65 
35 



25 
39 



9 

22 
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Table A,7,l: laportance to westem teachers of regular contact with sii>ject specialist, accord- 
ing to level of teaching 



NOT SLIGHTLY MODERATELY VERY 

IMPORTANT I«>ORTANT IITORTANT IMWTANT 



Level of teaching 

Primary (N=19^) 
Secondary (N=218) 

Chi. Sq. = 15.4 Sign. = 0.0015 



Tabic A,7,2t laportance to Mestem teachers of access to teaching resources, according to 
recency of pre-service teacher education 



NOT SLIGHTLY MODERATELY VERY 

IfPORTANT imRTANT IffPORTANT IfPORTANT 

S 5 S 5 

Year of graduation 

Pre-1980 (Nr213) 
1980+ (N=283) 

Chi. Sq. = 36.7 Sign. = 0.000 



Table A«7,3 : Le^i of personal adjustaent diffictUties aaong aarried »kJ single Mestem 
teachers 



NO SOME CONSIDERABLE 

DIFFICULTY DIFFICULTY DIFFICULTY 



Marital status 

Married (N=212) 
Single (N=263) 
Other (N=21) 

Chi. Sq. = 15.0 Sign. = 0.004 



4 14 42 39 

3 8 31 58 



< 1 11 42 47 

1 3 23 73 



57 32 12 

40 41 19 

38 43 19 



ERLC 
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Table A>7>A ; Level of difficulty in adjusting experienced by western teachers according to 
length of tiae in district 



NO SGNE CUNSIDERABLE 

DIFFIOJLTV DIFFICULTY DIFFICULTY 

LENGTH OF TINE IN DISTRICT X % % 
Personal adjustaent 

Up to 6 years (N=^39) 43 40 17 

Greater than 6 years (N=58) 78 15 7 

Chi. Sq. = 25.2 <^ n. = 0.0000 

Social adjustaent 

Up to 6 years (N=438) 
Greater than 6 years (N=58) 

Chi. Sq. = 17.1 Sigr = 0.0002 
Professional adjustaent 

Up to 6 years (N:438) 43 46 11 

Greater than 6 years (N=59) 64 29 7 

Chi. Sq. = 9.5 Sign. = 0.009 



47 
76 



40 
21 



12 
3 
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Tdblc A>7>5 : Value of various support/advisory structures to Mestem teachers, according to 
teacher's sex 



SEX 



Faaily and friends 

Male (N=132) 
Female (N=:243) 

Chi. 5q. = 26.0 Sign. = 0.000 



NO 
VALUE 



23 
8 



LITTLE 
VALUE 



21 
16 



SOME 
VALUE 



36 
39 



GREAT 
VALUE 



19 

37 



School induction package 

Male (N=139) 
Female (N=187) 

Chi. Sq. = 14.7 Sign. = 0.002 



21 
9 



Ik 
23 



26 



Beginning teacher seainars 

Male (N=97) 
Female (N=160) 



Chi. Sq. = 10.7 



Sign. = 0.013 



29 
12 



20 
26 



33 



17 
20 



Table k.l.6x Value of P. & C. or P. & F. as a st^iport and advisory body to western teachers md 
adujiistrators 



NO 

VALUE 



LITTLE 
VALUE 



SOME 
VALUE 



GREAT 
VALUE 



Position 

Administrative (N=79) 
Non-administrative (N=290) 



Chi. Sq. = 10.1 



Sign. 



0.01 



11 
25 



30 
32 



49 

33 



9 

10 



ERLC 
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Table A>7>7 : Value of Regional Office and Catholic Education Office aeunara to western 
teachers, according to year of graduation, e^»loyer, and level of teaching 



NO 
VALUE 



LITTLE 
VALUE 



SCK 
VALUE 



GREAT 
VALUE 



Year of graduation 

Pre-1980 (N=59) 
1980-1. (Nr53) 

Chx, Sq, = 11,3 



Sign. 



0.009 



7 
24 



71 
43 



19 
23 



Eaployer 

Government (N=65) 
Catholic (N=47} 

Chi. Sq. = 13.8 



Sign. 



0.003 



23 
4 



55 
62 



II 
32 



Level of teaching 

Primary (N=64) 
Secondary (Nz31) 

Chi. Sq. = 12.2 



Sign. 



0.006 



11 
26 



2 
16 



62 
42 



25 
16 



Table A>7»8 : Western coaaxiity opinion on ccaauiity involveaent/assi:«tance in the classrooB, 
according to sex of respondent and size of tonnship 



NO 



YES 



Sex 

Male (N=48) 
Female (N=149) 

Chi. Sq. = 17.3 



42 
13 



Sign. 



O.OOG 



58 
87 



Population 

0-999 (N=28) 
1,000-5,000 (N=46) 
5,000-h (N=117) 

Chi. Sq. = 8.7 Sign. 



24 
25 



100 
76 
75 



0.012 
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